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Biography. 


MEMOIR OF GREGORY WORTABET, AN ARMENIAN PRIEST, WRITTEN 


BY HIMSELF. 


(Continued from p. 141.) 
Residence in the Convent. 


AccornpiuG to the statements of Gregory, 
which contain strong internal evidence of 
authenticity, the inmates of the convent, em- 
boldened in wickedness by the irregular con- 
duct of their patriarch, descended, about this 
time, toa depth of profligacy, which we should 
scarcely conceive to be possible in an institu- 
tion bearing the Christian name. These state- 
ments, however, must in great measure be 
omitted, as unsuitable for general reading. 


The wickedness of Elias and Mugurditch, 
the enemies of Gregory, became at length so 
great, that one of their own creatures wrote 
an account of some of their vices on different 
pieces of paper, which he scattered in the 
streets of the city; and the Turks, learning 
from thence the irregularities of the convent, 
demanded a large sum of money as a fine upon 
the institution. 


_ One of the papers was brought and left 
im the room of the patriarch. On hearing 
the contents, he immediately called togeth- 
erhis council. Elias and Mugurditch, with 
much and vehement declamation, cast the 
whole upon me, and all their followers and 
disciples bore testimony to it; while I was 
not only entirely innocent, ut did not even 
who wrote or circulated the papers. 
There were assembled the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the wortabets; and, having it 
fully established, that I was the author of 
these slanders, were about to expel me 
with great disgrace, and without a hearing, 
from the convent. 
Perceiving at this moment theirintention, 
] entered the assembly ; and, relying on di- 
vine aid, opened my mouth, and began to 
VOL. XXIV. 











speak in my own defence. The patriarch 
and bishops listened without in ting 
me. When I had finished, those two bish- 
ops commenced a furious attack ypon me, 
speaking:as with a voice of thunder,—*“You 
are always embroiling the convent, bewil- 
him 

t 


any one. 

scattered them in the streets. You 

all this infamy upon our heads, and made 
the convent appear odious in the eyes of the 
Turkish rulers.” 

I then collected before them every indi- 
vidual in the convent, even allthe servants, 
and adjuring them to speak the truth, I 
said :—*From the day I entered the convent 
till now, what wickedness have gee seen 
in me? What have you noticed, in public 
or private, that was i with truth 
a righteousness? Whom of you have I 
slandered, or injured’ Bear witness to the 
truth, according to what you have seen, or 
known.”—Then all with one accord bore 
witness to my works of charity, piety, &c. 
according a$ I have described 
preceding page, and 
courage enough to say to Eli 
ditch, —**W hat oppression are 
in slandering and persecuti 
person’? Your deeds are manifest to all, 
and we can no | bear with con- 
duct.” I then cried out to them, “O Elias 
and Mugurditch! Ye deists! Ye lying, 
scornful, infamous men! who have the name 
of bishops, but whose actions belie it! Are 
you not by bribery drawing men over to 
your party, forming conspiracies, laying 
snares for i ”&e. I then ask- 
ed the patriarch to look 4 the hand-writ- 
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ing of the papers. All examined them, 
and pronounced them not to be in m 
hand-writing. The writer being found, 
proved to be a follower of Mugurditch, and 
was expelled from the convent. His name 
was Emire Haj. Elias and Mugurditch were 
excluded from the council, and Elias also 
was dégraded from his wakeelship. After a 
few days, Elias came again to the patriarch, 
and made a shew of penitence, as was al- 
ways his custom; and being again restored 
to favor, interceded for Mugurditch, and 
made peace also between him and the pa- 
triarch. 

On the coming of the pilgrims, the year 
following, the bishops Elias and Mugur- 
ditch began to court the favor of some em- 
inent individuals among them, to calumni- 
ate the patriarch, and to give bribes to 
the Turkish rulers, that the patriarch might 
be changed, and that one of themselves 
might be made patriarch in hisroom. The 
patriarch was himself sensible that they 
were drawing over the convent to their 
party; for though they flattered him to his 
face, and made as if they were of the same 
mind with him, yet it was evident they 
were full of evil imagination, and were 
ak hour plotting his overthrow. 

hile I with many tears was praying and 
beseeching God, that he would excite the 
bishops to set good examples before their 
younger brethren, and that all the breth- 
ren might dwell together in peace, both 
as to soul and body, they were calumnia- 
bo ery The patriarch then no longer 
looked pleasantly upon me. From being 
inwardly my enemy, he became openly 
so. 


The remonstrances of Gregory became at 
léngth so offensive to the patriarch and bish- 
Ops, that they assembled and consulted how 
they might remove him from the convent. 


In order to give greater weight to their 
deliberations, they assembled again the fol- 
lowing day. At the same time there was 
a great concourse of people upon the ter- 
race of the convent, who wept, and cursed 
the patriarch, that he should persecute his 
faithful friend and secretary. 

I was now called before the council, and 
told that I was a navirag, and was ordered 
to write letters of introduction for myself, 
to carry from them to the bishop and prin- 


ces of Cappadocia.* But this appointment || 


was contrary to an established regulation, 
for a navirag had but recently gone to that 
place, and it would be a year and a half, 
before another could be sent there accord- 
ing to rule. It was also contrary to rule as 





* Cappadocia is called by the Armenians Kisary. 


Memvir of Gregory Wortabei, an Armenian Priest. 


| it respected myself; for I had neither 
ited the appointment, nor consented to 

| Just at that time, also, the Greek war 

| broken out. The Whole country was 

| State of anarchy. The road was i 

| with robbers, and the sea with pirates; a 

| to attempt to go by land or water wasa 

| that time almost certain death. Th 

| this; and it was with the design 

|| ing me to destruction, that they would 

me to Cappadocia. Thinking of alf 

cried out to them,—*‘O ye workers 

quity, is it not on account of my rrr 

truth about your scandalous practices, 

you determine to send me into the jawsd 

death’? Is not the appointment in 

way contrary to express canons? Harel 

ever solicited the office of you? What 

idea is this, which has entered your 

What crimes have I committed, since I 

tered the convent; or what injury havel 
done to any of those within its walls? Le 

| the great and small among you bear witnes 

in what wickedness they have seen me et 

| gaged. Am [I not continually cmp 

| discharging the duties of my office? b 
not my whole life occupied, day and nig 

in writing? On what account, then, 
you wish to drive me from the 

unless it be on account of my fail 

telling you to your face of your ini 

But if I am a servant of Christ, I am 

ed by his command to deal thus with 

The bishops Elias and Mugurditch 

said to me; ‘*There are aged bishops 

wortabets, and other intelligent and 

spectable persons; and are you alone, Who 

are yet a child, most audaciously to 

| dict the patriarch and us!” I answered; 

| “There are, indeed, many aged bi 

| and intelligent wortabets, and wise 

| here, and I am not worthy to be 

| @ man amongst them. The principal# 

| these are perfectly acquainted with Bnd 

abominations, and detest them; but’ 

| are some who are partakers with you in 

| your evil deeds; there are others, whoa 

| silent from fear of your insolence and Op’ 

| pression; others hypocritically flatter yu 

‘in order to escape your vengeance; aud 

| there are those, who dare not open ther 

_ mouth before men to say a word, oe 








| you in their hearts, and pray God to 
to you according to your doings. 
zeal for God will not let me be silent 
| And which of all my reports are false” 
Here I was interrupted by the 
| with a thundering voice, calling out- 
, “Quickly, quickly let the janizary com 
| and drag away this base fellow, 4 
| eyes may never more behold him!” 
| one hastened for the janizary, bishop 
sprang forward to strike me. In the mew 
| time, the wortabets, and fathers, and a 
‘ who loved truth and righteousness, 
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ing my uprightness, rushed forward from 
I enertase in a body upon the bishop; 
when he escaped and fled to the room of 
the patriarch. Allin the convent, together 
with the pilgrims, in number more than a 
thousand, immediately assembled to see 
and hear. The janizary being now come, 
was ready to seize me. At this moment I 
cried out; “*O you cursed patriarch! What 
injustice is this you are doing! You wrote 
expressly, and brought me from my native 
place. You made me a wortabet. To 
this hour I have served you, and in every 
possible way labored for your good. And 
during all this time, there has not been 
another faithful man besides me, from the 
frequent confessions of your own mouth, 
and with the knowledge of every one.” 
The patriarch now bid the janizary seize 
me, and carry me out of the country; when 
behold the poorer and more religious part 
of the convent rose at once, beat off the 
janizary, and taking me, marched in tri- 
umph to my room. 
All these things the wortabets and the 
ims wrote to the patriarch and the 
chief men at Constantinople; and as the 
pilgrims were from different places, the 
whole was made public in almost every 
section of the country. They also wrote 
of the stratagems of bishop Elias, his 
bitter contentions»&c. ButI cannot de- 
scribe all the vile deeds of this man. The 
whole are well known to the Armenian 
nation. 
After this, the patriarch and his party 
manifested towards me such deep malig- 
nity, and desperate malice, that, fearing 
their wiles, I dared neither to eat, nor to 
Temain with the patriarch, but took my 
food with the other wortabets. And hav- 
ing much anxiety, and being constantly 
tormented with the apprehension of dan- 
ger, I could not think of remaining longer 
in the convent, and therefore I frequently 
asked the patriarch for permission to leave, 
and go to Constantinople. But he and 
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SYRIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. GOODELL’s CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


Ix the brief notice of Asaad Shidiak at p. 
165 of the last number, an intimation was 
given, that intelligence had been received 
from the missionaries in Syria subsequently 
to their hearing of the battle of Navarino. 
This intelligence will now be more fully com- 
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the bishops, fearing my influence abroad, 
denied my request. 1 repeatedly and stren- 
uously demanded it as my right; and the 
patriarch at length began to relent, and 
weeping said, *O, my faithful child, why 
do you thus grieve me” HE answered, “It 
is your own doings, that cause your grief. 
And you will not only be still more grieved, 
but you will be entirely abandoned, and it 
is possible, too, be degraded from your 
office. For though the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem cannot, according to existing canons, 
be changed, yet, under your inistra- 
tion, new canons and a new order of things 
will probably be introduced.” At this 
time, also, I recapitulated to him all that I 
had ever before told him in public or pri- 
vate; but he showed no disposition to aban- 
don his evil courses. 1 was filled with dis- 
gust, and said to him, ‘1 shall go away, 
and will never again see your face, nor be- 
hold the calamities that will surely fall upon 
your head.” 

He then convened the bishops, and held 
a council; and while I was making prepa- 
rations to set out for Constantinople, two 
of the bishops came, and with much con- 
versation and entreaty endeavored to 
suade me to go as navirag to the regions 
of Cappadocia and Galatia, and preach to 
the people of the ways of God. For the 
sake of leaving the convent, I yielded to 
their entreaty. They then brought me 
before the patriarch, who gave me his 
blessing, and gave orders in the church 
that prayers be offered for me continually 
by all the people. 

When all was ready for my departure, 
behold a firm&n came from Constantinople 
for bishop Elias to be expelled from the 
convent. This firman I myself executed, 
and as janizary took him with me to Joppa, 
whence we sailed to Tarsus. I put him 
into a convent in Cappadocia, where he 
continued in dishonor and banishment sev- 
eral months. 

(To be continwed._) 


Forcign JRissious. 


municated, under the date of November 27th. 
The extracts immediately following, however, 
were written on the 7th of November, before 
the events at Navarino had been reported on 
Mount Lebanon.—The first paragraphs will 
be better understood, by recurring to an edi- 
torial notice on p. 18 of the January number. 


By advice of Mr. Abbott, the English 
consul, I sent, early in September, Mrs, 
Goodell and the children, and the two Ar- 
menians residing with us and their fami- 
lies, with a part o* our most valuable books 
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and furniture, to him at Der Calaat. This 
was formerly an old Roman castle, but is 
now a Maronite convent. It is about three 
hours from Beyroot, is high and healthy, 
and is supplied with excellent water. The 
house occupied by Mr. Abbott and family, 
(and, but for the letter of the emeer Be- 
sheer, would have been occupied in part 
by ourselves also, ) belongs to the convent, 
and is only a few yards from it. 

In case of war, I determined, if I could 
not fice from the country, to go also upon 
the mountain; not because I supposed it 
would be more safe, for, in fact, there 
was reason to apprehend it would be less 


be, would be there connected with the 
religion of Jesus, but here with the poli- 
tics of Europe. Mr. Smith, unwilling to 
leave me alone, continued with me at Bey- 
root. In this place we read the Scrip- 
tures every evening, and twice on the Sab- 
bath, with a few Arabs; and prayed with 
them in their native tongue. The princi- 
pal Greek priest of this place, also, was 
several times present at these religious 
es. and expressed his'approbation of 
em. 


Religious Intercourse with the Inhabitants o, 
Der Calaat. f 


We shall probably have much occasion 


to rejoice hereafter, both that Mr. Bird 
went to Ehdeen, and that I was prevented 
from going to Der Calaat. More good 
seems fikely to be done, through the over- 
ruling providence of God. Our Armen- 
ians and their families occupied a chapel, 
or religious house, of the Druses, near Der 
Calaat; and as I was not on the mountain 
to excite alarm, persons of all descriptions 
and religions visited them, and conversed 
freely on the fundamental points of differ- 
ence between them and us. The Druses, 
Maronites, Greeks, aad Greek Catholics, 
both on dee laity, old and young, male 
and female, had an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves, that we belonged to the 
human species; that we walked, and spoke, 
and looked like other human beings; and 
that we were neither heretics nor mad- 
men, but had both Scripture and reason 
on our side. Eyen the emeer Ali, who 
governs in that district, called upon them 
with his train, at which time they had a 
long, and apparently a profitable, conver- 
sation with him on the worship of images, 
praying for the dead, &c. An individual 

ing a particular passage to be con- 
tained in the Bible, which the Armenians 
denied to be there, he began searching for 
it. After he had searched a while in vain, 
another person present said; ‘Why do you 
look for the passage? These men know 











Jom, 
the Bible as well as you know the 

you hold in your hands. If they 

thing is in the Bible, it is there; buti 

say it is not there, it is not there.” 

Our Armenians seldom had occasion 
introduce religious conversation, but foup 
the people ready enough of their 
accord to converse on the subject. 
most they did was to answer the 
questions proposed to them; and this 
did generally by opening the Bible, 
letting Paul, Peter, or some other i 
man give the answer. So far as 


| a favorable eee was made on the 
| minds of a num 
80; but because my fate, whatever it might || 


er of individuals of differ. 
ent communions. They acknow 

themselves greatly indebted to the A 
menians for the instruction they hadm 
ceived from them on the doctrines af 


| duties of Christianity; and expressed deep 


regret, when they were no longer to enjoy 
their society and conversation. 

The Druses became very friendly, and 
exceedingly inquisitive on the subjectof 
religion, and gave their assent to mat 
of the great doctrines of the Reformat 
One of them said, ‘Our faith is the 
with that of Asaad Shidiak; but we 
not avow it, lest our fate should be 
his.” We have no reason, however, & 
think the above declaration is true. Bat 
from all that could be gathered from many 
conversations with various individuals ¢ 
them, it appears, that they are opposedts 
the practice, so prevalent in all the on 
ental churches, of worshipping images 
and pictures, and praying to saintsan 
angels. It would be to us no matter 
surprise, if a door should at no distant 
period be opened to preach the glories 
Gospel of the blessed God among them, 
and that many, both of men and wome,, 
should become “fellow citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God.” 

As we heard more favorable repos 
from Constantinople, and as the a 
to be cooler from the setting in of 
early rains, Mrs. Goodell and the children 
returned to Beyroot on the 30th ult; the 
Armenians a few days before. 1 visited 
my family several times in their retreat, 
going up in the evening after dark, craw: 
ing in at a back window, staying a sort 
prisoner in Mrs. Goodell’s room during 
one day, and returning in the same mar 
ner to Beyroot. And thus.I repeatedly 
went and came without greatly disturbing 
the mountain. ‘The monks generally, 
if not always, found out I was there, but 
my stay was too short to excite 
alarm. They had previously 
to burn down their convent, and leave the 
place, if I presumed to go up; but 
er, being made entirely of stone except 
the doors, it was found incombustible, & 
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whether from some other cause, it still |! there is less, that looks like a direct influ- 
remains, 2 monument, perhaps, of their || ence of the Holy Spirit upon men’s hearts, 
long suffering. In one of my visits, 1 was 1 than there was a year ago, yet it is wor- 
unintentionally detained a day, and staid |! thy of devout thankfulness, that so many 


casion t two days instead of one, which gave much of those, who were then awakened, ap- 
bat fall uneasiness to the more rigid monks; es- || pear to have been truly converted, 21 
heir pecially as they saw that some of their | 

ct. number were swerving from the rules and || trine of God their Saviour, and are be- 
he many instructions inculcated in the convent, and || coming important helpers in our work. 


Tannoos, our former schoolmaster in 
Beyroot, appears to be truly a humble, 
prayerful, godly man; and has apparently 

| been useful in enlightening his pnest, and 


chapel to cunverse with the Armenians. 
The superior and some others finally made | 
a complaint against me to the English 
consul; and, when, a short time after, a 
monk whom they had bound to prevent 
his going any more to the aforesaid chapel, 


ei 


several members of his church, 


oO 
3 


adorning, in some good measure, the doc- 
} 


g 


} 

. } 

were fond of stealing away to the Druse 
| 

| 


} Intelligence of the Battle of Navarino, and 
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made an unlooked for escape from their 
hands, they uttered still louder complaints |, 

inst me. They thought it very unrea- |! 
sonable, that I should be permitted like | 
other men to walk abroad upon the face 
of the earth; for, besides all the injury I 
might do their convent, I might, perhaps, 
on the way, in going or returning, salute 
some person, and if he should return the | 
salutation, he would be ‘‘ipso facto” un- 
der the patriarch’s great excommunica- 
tion; or some individual might have the | 
ill fortune to give me a glass of water, and | 
thereby fall into the same condemnation. | 
The consul, in the course of several differ- 
ent conversations with them, told them | 
that we had as much right to go to any | 
part of the country as they had, for we | 





had a firman from the Grand Signior, giv- 
ing us that privilege; and assured them, 
that, while they were pouring out curses 
_ us, We were praying that God would | 
bless them; and while they were plotting | 
all manner of evil against us, we were 
attempting all manner of good for them. 

Becoming more civil in one of their | 
visits, they made many inquiries respect- | 
ing the faith and ordinances of the English 
church; and they especially wished to 
know how we went to work to make men | 
protestants—what we did to theg. They | 
were told, that we did nothing; that men | 
made themselves protestants without the 
aid of any enchantment; that they simply 
took the Bible, and read it, and believed 
it, and they were in all respects protest- 
ants. 

On account of the severe public meas- 
ures which have been taken against us, 
the dangers which we have apprehended 
from war,and our being separated from each 
other, we have thought it prudent, fora 
considerable time past, to pursue our work 
with as much quietness as possible, that 
the public mind might be rather allayed, 
than excited. But we see much evidence, 
that light is gradually increasing, and the 








knowledge of divine truth, by various 
Ways and means, extending. And though 


the consequent Alarm. 


Tuts letter is dated “Mansooreea, Nov. 27, 
1827,” twenty days after the one from which 
the foregoing extracts are taken. 


My dear Sir,—I prepared letters to send 
you on the 7th inst. by a French corvette, 
which came in early in the morning, to 
convoy vessels, it was said or supposed, to 
Alexandria. As one had been daily ex- 
pected for this purpose more than a week, 
and as favorable accounts of the progress 
of the negotiations at Constantinople had 
been received, nothing of an adverse na- 
ture was apprehended. I sént twice into 
the city, however, in the course of the day, 
to ascertain if there was any thing new, 
and was assured there was — 

Just at dark, the unexpe intelli- 
gence reached us, that a terrible battle 
had been fought somewhere, on the 20th 
ult. between the combined European fleet 
and the Turkish fleet, in which the latter 
was entirely destroyed; and that all the 
Franks in Beyroot had already fled in great 
precipitation from the city, some to the 
mountain, and others on board the corvette. 

It was one of those dark nights of thun- 
der, storm, and tempest, when every man 
in this country, who has a cloak and a hut, 
feels happy in wrapping himself up, and 
lying secure in a dry corner. The cor- 
vette, it was said, would be off before 
morning, to go we could not learn whither. 

Mrs. Goodell was very ill, confined to 
her couch, and unable even to sit up. It 
had become no longer advisable for me to 
go to Der Calaat, much less to reside 
there, even if I should succeed in getting 
my family there in safety. The flight of 
the Franks at such an hour, in such a 
storm, and on the arrival, too, of the cor- 
vette, very justly excited much alarm in 
the city; and it could not be conjectured 
what the Mussulmans would do in their 
fury, when they should first hear the re- 
port of the battle. There was no time for 
delav: there was no one to advise with: 
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and we must, if possible, be in some place | 
of security by morning light. We prom- 
ised a handsome reward to an Arab, if he | 
would grope his way through the darkness 
and storm with a few lines to the English 
consul at Der Calaat, and return with an 
answer before 3 o’clock in the inorning. 
In the mean time, we put into trunks 
and boxes such of our books, papers, &c. 
as were most important to be preserved; 
and endeavored to procure camels, mules, 
and asses to convey ourselves and effects 
we knew not yet whither: but as all the 
animals had been previously engaged by 
others, we were able to find but two asses. | 
Precisely at half past 2 o’clock, the mes- | 
senger returned. 
The consul wrote, that, only a few hours 
before, he had very providentially taken of | 
the emeer Sheheed a large, and, for this | 
country, commodious },ouse at Mansooreea; | 
and he advised that we betake ourselves 
thither, where he and his family would | 
join us at their leisure, and consult what | 
steps were to be taken for our further se- 


curity. 

At day-light, we were all ready to start, 
except Mrs. Goodell, who appeared really 
too ill even to leave her couch. Fortu- 
nately, at this moment, several Arabs came 
and re to us, that the governor sent 
ten iers after the French consul, the 
evening before, who followed him till the 
darkness and storm forced them to give up 
the chase. This so counteracted the de- 
bilitating effects of pain and disease, that, 
before sunrise, we were all, in company 
with Mr. Smith and an English gentleman, | 
on the way, most of us, of course, on foot. 
As it was very muddy, and as we had to 
stop occasionally to rest, we did not reach 
our place of destination till near noon; but 
so it was we all escaped safe, Mr. Smith | 
and his companion to Der Calaat, and the | 
remainder to Mansooreea. The storm had | 
providentially spent itself in the night; but 
we experienced the effects of it to such a 

in the badness of the road, that we 
could not but remember the exhortation 
of our Saviour, ‘Pray ye, that your flight 
be not in the winter.” We immediately 
hed a messenger to inform Mr. 
of what had happened; and about 
sunset, obtained some refreshment for our- 
selves and little ones, having tasted scarcely 
any thing for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Bird was in a Greek convent near 
Tripoli. We have since learnt, that the 
French and English consuls there were 
put under an arrest, and not suffered to 
leave the city; that the French agent at 
Damascus fled with his wife on foot, and 
both of them walked twenty-four hours to 
Zahley, a Christian village on the moun- 
tam: and that a French merchant from ' 
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Beyroot fell and broke his arm in his 
flight. 

The French consul left his: family at 
Baabda, and has since fled, with other 
French agents and subjects, to Antoora for 
greater security. 

A second corvette came in, a few days 
after the first, and brought the official ac. 
count of the battle at Navarino on the 
20th ult.; from which we learn that we 
had really less cause for alarm, than we at 
first supposed; since it appeared, that there 


| was at that time no declaration of war, but 


that the whole was occasioned by the in- 
discretion of a captain in the Turkish fleet. 
We think it the part of prudence, howev- 


|| er, to continue in our present situation, till 


we hear how the matter is viewed, and 
what is determined on, at Constantinople; 
as the sultan, who, in his mighty decision, 
could sweep off the formidable janizaries 
at a stroke, could easily sweep off our. 
selves, if he should happen to be more 


'| furious, than wise. 


Our Armenians and their families came 
to Mansooreea early the following morn- 
ing. We have since secured most of our 
effects, with those of Mr. Bird, through 
the activity of our Arab friends, some of 
whom appeared ready to shed their blood 
for us. 

This village, in which we have thus far 
resided in all peace and tranquillity, con- 
sists of about thirty houses, and, for a foot 
messenger, is scarcely two hours and a 
half from Beyroot. The people all pro- 
fess the Greek faith, and appear very quiet 
and inoffensive. They are friendly to the 
distribution of the Scriptures, and the 
priest visits us every day. If hostilities 
should be commenced in earnest, and the 
pasha should demand us to be delivered 
up, and no man-of-war be sent to our re- 
lief, I should probably leave my family 
here with that of the English consul; and 
Mr. Smith and myself, with the few Eng- 
iish residents, should go from place to 
place on the mountain; thus evading all 
the attempts of the pasha to get us, unless 
the emeer Besheer himself should be se 
wanting in magnanimity as to betray us. 

I think I mentioned in a former commu- 
nication, that about the Ist of July, we 


joined with the few English people here 


in making known our situation to the Brit- 
ish ambassador and admiral, requesting 
not to be forgotten in case of war. I 
ought to add, that the ambassador, in his 
answer of Sept. 6th, has acknowledged, 
that our fears were not groundless, thouglt 
he hoped every thing would yet be hap- 
pily arranged; and assured us, that in the 
event of war, we should be remem . 
I ought also to add, that the fright and 
flight, together with the change of air, 
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have entirely restored Mrs. Goodell to 
health, and that our children were never 
more lively and healthy than they are at 
present. 

Mr. Bird and family, though much alarm- 
ed on account of their unprotected situa- 
tion, and the steps taken in Tripoli, have 
nevertheless not been seriously molested, 
and from the considerable time, that has 
already elapsed since the event of Oct. 
20th, and no news of any thing more hos- 
tile reaching us, as well as from other cir- 
cumstances, we are encouraged to hope, 
that in a few days we shall all be permitted 
to meet together again at Beyroot, to re- 
count the mercies of our Heavenly Father 
te us in all our wanderings and dangers, 
and to sing with joyful and grateful hearts, 


God is the refuge of his saints, &c. 


Desiring your prayers, that these politi- 
cal disturbances may be overruled for good, 
beyond what we can ask or think, I re- 
main, with affectionate salutations, yours, 
ke. W. Goope Lt. 


Sandwich Xslands. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. CHAMBERLAIN’sS COM- 
MUNICATIONS. 


Voyage in the Missionary Packet. 


Tue Missionary Packet, of which Mr. Cham- 
berlain speaks, is the little schooner sent out 
by the Board some time since for the use of 
the mission. The letter of Mr. C. is dated 
Sep. 14, 1827. 


On the 31st day of May last, —he says— 
I sailed from Honoruru in the Missionary 
Packet, bound to Maui and Hawaii with 
supplies for our brethren and sisters of the 
windward stations. The packet was navi- 
gated by natives, with the exception of 
one foreigner who wished a passage to 
Hiro. The sailing-master, whom we call 
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, On my arrival, I was met by Mr. Rich- 
ards, and welcomed to his humble habita- 
| tion. His house is of native construction; 
| a beautiful fou tree grows near the door; 
_and not far distant several tall cocoanut 
trees. In the back ground, a number of 
bread fruit trees and broad leaf bananas 
throw an agreeable shade, and add liveli- 
ness, and give the appearance of plenty, 
to the scene. 

Directly in the rear of the thatched 
house, rise the walls of a new stone build- 
ing, designed for a permanent dwelling, 
one story and a half high, and 46 feet by 
22 on the ground, with a short wing at 
one end. On the top, in the centre of the 
building, is to be constructed a small room, 
| in the form of a turret, which will answer 
| for a dormitory, and a pleasant retreat from 
| the interruptions of troublesome native 
, company. Part of the roof was covered, 
_ and one of the rooms nearly finished, and 
| Mr. Richards hoped the whole would be 
| finished in about six months from that 
| time. 
| 1 found things in a very pleasing state at 
| Lahaina. The schools were flourishing, 
| and much attention appeared to be given 
| to instruction. Mr. Richards had just re- 
'‘ turned frcm a tour around the western 
| division of Maui, which includes the most 
, important part of the island, in which he 
| had been accompanied by Mrs. Richards, 

and by Nahienaena (the young princess) 
| and several other chiefs, with their respec- 
| tive trains. He was received every where 
| with great kindness, and treated with ‘the 
utmost respect. Their wants were liber- 
ally supplied, and every possible attention 
given to make them comfortable, both by 
the chiefs who journeyed with them, and by 
the people of the vi and settlements 
through which they passed. Mr. Rich- 
_ards preached often, solemnized many 
marriages, inspected schools, and perform- 
ed much missionary labor, and returned 
| from his tour highly gratified and cheered 
| in view of the wide field of usefulness 
| which lay open before him. His only re- 





Capt. Jack, is well acquainted with the 
islands, and is better qualified than any na- 
tive we know of to have the charge of the 
vessel. He is steady, and professes to be 
guided by the precepts of the word of 
God. He was married, a short time before 
he sailed, to a very decent young woman, 
whom he took with him; and as most of 
the sailors were accompanied by their 
wives, we had a pretty large company on 
board.—We had om - morning and eve- 
ning during the A ms of our voyage, of- 
fered cither by myself, the captain, or 
William Kamahoula, who was one of the 
company.—We were forty-two hours in 
getting to Lahaina. 


| gret was that the laborers were so few. 
| My stay at Lahaina was short. On the 
|| evening of June 4th, the object of my visit 
|| there being accomplished, I embarked 
|| again in the schooner to prosecute my 
| voyage. Early in the morning of the sev- 
enth, we cast anchor in Kairua harbor, 
having had a long, though not a very un- 
comfortable On that and the 
| following day we landed the supplies, and 
|| at about 2 o’clock P. M. of Friday the 8th 
| got under way, and ran down to Kaavaroa, 
|| distant about fifteen miles, and anchored 
just before sun-down. Kaavaroa is on the 
north side of Kearakekua bay, and as one 
' approaches it from the anchorage, has a 
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cheerless and gloomy appearance, not- 
i ing the verdant branches of co- 

coanut, a few other trees, that wave 


over the lowly houses of the natives. On 
the right hand a precipice seems to over- 
hang the village, and on the left lie scat- 
tered around in profusion and disorder 


village, the precipice falls off in a sloping 
and forms a rough ascent to the 
top, whence the country rises gradually to 
the mountain. 
I ascended the precipice by a rugged 
and went to see the place where 
the body of captain Cuok was conveyed 
by the natives, after the unhappy affray in 
which he lost his life. Within an ancient 


from the bones, lord 
Byron and his officers of the Blonde frigate 
erected a monument of loose fragments of 
lava, which supports a wooden pillar bear- 
ing the following inscription. 


In memory 


Captain James Coox, - 
who discovered these Islands 


the year of our Lord 
1778. 


‘This humble monument is erected 
by his fellow countrymen, 
in the year of our d 
1825. 


I spent the Sabbath at Kaavaroa, and 
had an opportunity of witnessing the order 
and decency, with which the people of 
that and the neighboring villages attend 
upon the public worship of God. The 


house, which is capable of containing 300 | 


le, was comfortably filled, and many || 


congregation seemed to attend to 
discourse of Mr. Ely with great seri- 
ousness and applicatior of mind. Naihe 


peo 
of 
the 


and Kapiolani continue to be the firm | 


friends of the mission, and set a worthy 
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example of keeping the Sabbath day; and | 


the latter adorns her Christian profession, | 


and gives good evidence of piety. At the 
close of the public pve s S ng AR morr- 
ing, Mrs. Ely convened the youth ani 
serious persons of the congregation for 
inquiry as to what they remembered and 
had rstood of the sermon. This is 


her uniform practice. When the health of || 


Mr. Ely will permit, he crosses over to 
Napopo, on the opposite side of the bay, 
~ where there is a house for public worship, 
and addresse. a congregation of 300 or 400 
people, who assemble from the different 

vil around to hear the Gospel. 
I left Kearakekua bay about 2 o’clock 





| 
| 


JUNE, 


| A. M. on Monday the 11th. The moon 


shone bright over the dark mountains, the 
land breeze blew mild, and the foaming 
surf, with monotonous roar, dashed in snowy 
whiteness, as we sailed along, against the 
dark d rocks which line the shore. 
At6 o’clock we reached Kairua, just as 
the land breeze subsided. 


Mr. C. sailed from Kairua in the evening of 
the same day, and after landing Mr. Bishop at 
Towaihae, where he was going to preach to 
the people and examine their schools, he pro- 
ceeded to Hiro, on the other or eastern side of 
the island. Here he found Messrs. Ruggles 
and Goodrich in the prosperous discharge of 
their duties. The meeting house at the sta- 
tion will contain 1060 people, and on Sabbath 
morning is generally filled. 

The Packet arrived at Honoruru on the 29th 
of June. 


Honorurt. 
In July we bad an examination of the 


schools at Honoruru. It was not designed 
as a general examination, and therefore, as 





to numbers, it will not compare with some 
| former examinations; but, in point of cor- 
rectness on the part of those examined, 
there have been few at this place that have 
exceeded it. The writers on the slate 
were brought forward in one class, in a 
solid column of about four hundred, to 
whom Laanui gave out a sentence, which 
was written immediately by the whole 
company, with scarcely an inaccuracy of 
spelling, and that without any previous 
knowledge of what was to be given out. 
The sentence was as follows. 


E haalele ka hewa a me ka make, 
E hele ka pono—i ke ola. 


‘*Forsake sin, together with death, 
Hasten unto righteousness—to salvation.” 


Impressed with the necessity of pursuing 
a systematic course in the inspection of the 
schools, the subject of a committee for 
that purpose was suggested by us to the 
chiefs; and, meeting with their entire ap- 
probation, sixteen of the best informed of 
the teachers of this place, including sev- 
eral who are hopefully pious, and three 
who are members of the church, were ap- 
pointed to make the circuit of the island, 
once every two months, for the purpose 
of inspecting the schools, reviving such 4s 
have been neglected, recommending the 
establishment of new ones, ascertaining the 
qualifications and characters of the teach- 
ers, and giving them advice as to the best 
method of teaching, and finally encour- 
| aging all to attend upon instruction, 
ito seek the best good of their immortal 
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souls. The effect of the first visit has been 
an increase of applications for books, and 
we hope that great good will result from 
the measure. 


The excessive labors of Mr. Bingham at 
Honoruru having considerably affected his 
health, he had gone to Hawaii to spend a 
short time on the high grounds of that island, 
for the benefit of a cooler atmosphere; and 
the governor of the island had kindly offered 
him a residence on his plantation back of 
Kairua, at an elevation of 1,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, where the thermometer stands 
10° lower than at Honoruru. By this means 
his health had considerably improved. 

The absence of Mr. Bingham left only Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Whitney at Honoruru. 
And the latter, soon after, finding it necessary 
to remove, on account of the illness of Mrs. 
Whitney, Mr. Chamberlain was left without 
the assistance of any preacher. In view of 
these circumstances he writes as follows. 


Sandwich Islands:—Letier from Mr. Whitney. 


| 





Mr. Whitney’s departure leaves me en- | 
tirely unaided in the care of the station, | 
except by two of the native members of | 
the church. I manage to conduct the | 
public services of the Sabbath and of | 
Wednesday afternoon; and it is gratifying 
to see that the congregations have not | 
diminished. I superintend, also, a Sab- | 
bath school, established in March last, | 
which is increasing in interest. 

Many ships are now in port, and there is | 
much to withdraw the attention of the peo- | 
ple from instruction; but it is pleasant to | 
see large congregations assembled for the | 
purpose of hearing the word of God, which 
isuniformly the case on Sabbath mornings. | 
A considerable number are constant in | 
their attendance on all our public religious | 
services, and appear to profit by what they | 
hear. ‘This is an encouragement to us, | 
ag abundant reward for our care and | 

or. 


Mr. Chamberlain elsewhere states, that the _ 
number of natives present at the morning ser- | 
Vice is generally about 2,000. At a religious | 
service on Wednesday afternoon, the usual | 
attendance is from 300 to 600, and occasion- | 
ally it is from 800 to 1,000. | 


We have, he adds, a mecting for social , 
prayer and exhortation on Thursday eve- 
ning at the mission house for the members 
of the church, candidates for baptism, and | 
afew of the most serious of the natives who | 
profess to be guided by the word of God. | 
We do not admit to this meeting all who | 
apply; for our house would accommodate | 
but a small part of those who would gladly | 
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enter. It is designed rather for those 
who give hopeful evidence of piety, than 
for those who are merely seeking instruc- 
tion. Much caution is necessary in our 
advice to inquirers. We discovera strong 
propensity in them to trust in a form of 
godliness without the power. Many seem 
to have little notion of religion beyond an 
attendance on public worship and the 
prayer-meeting; and we fear that some 
have no higher view of fitness for heaven, 
than being baptized and admitted to the 
church. In just such a state of darkness it 
might be expected the mind would be 
found, when emerging from the i ce 
of nature, and before the dawn of holiness 
in the heart. ‘The schools in Honoruru 
are in a languishing state, compared with 
those on the other islands and in some 
parts of this. An influence unfavorable 
to improvement is here exerted with fatal 
success,—an influence less favorable to 
schools, than to habits of profligacy. 

It is my full belief, however, that -our 
cause is gaining ground. The*natives are 
becoming more and more enlightened. 
Sin is exposed, and the light that shines 
must render it continually more odious: 
Those who love the truth are becoming 
more established and decided. 





TAUAIL. 


Before Mr. Whitney left his station in the 
island of Tauai, he addressed the following 
letter to the Corresponding Secretary, dated 
“Waimea, March 6, 1827.” Mr. Whitney’s 
journal of a tour around this island, was print- 
ed at pp. 183—186 and 206 of the last volume. 


Dear Sir,—As it respects this people, 
we have much, very much to encourage 
us. We have now fifty flourishing schools, 
containing upwards of sixteen hundred 
scholars, most of them able to read and 
write their own language. Since I last 
wrote you, Keaweamahi, the wife of the 
governor, has been admitted to the church, 
and three others are propounded for ad- 
mission. Nota few are seeking the way 
of life eternal with child-like simplicity. 

But at the very time when our labors 
seem to be most needed, and when there 
is the greatest prospect of usefulness, 
we are directed by an overruling hand to 
leave the island. You have been apprized 
of the declining health of Mrs. Whitney, 
and of the removal of Mr. Ruggles and 
family. When it became expedient for 
him to return to Hiro for the sake of 
health, I was apprehensive that this station 
could nc: be sustained without more help- 





ers, and made known my views to the 
‘brethren. The ill health of some, and the 
23 
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return of others to America, rendered it 
quite impossible to send us aid. They 
cordially approved, however, of our remo- 
val to station. In consequence of 
the earnest request of the chiefs that we 
should stay, and our own unwillingness to 
leave so inviting a field, we concluded to 
wait for further indications of Providence. 
I have myself since been brought quite 
low, by an attack of a bilious nature from 
which I have scarcely recovered, and can 
no longer doubt the propriety of removing. 
Our goods are now packed, and we shall 
sail in a few days for Lahaina. Although 
duty appears clear, yet I cannot look on 
our departure without feelings of deep re- 
gret. The fifty schools and their teachers 
need almost constant advice. Our home, 
which has been the daily resort of an in- 
quiring multitude for months, is to be shut. 
A wee and attentive congregation is to 
be without a preacher, and an infant 
church, on which I have often looked with 
feelings indescribable, is to be without 
any one to break to its members the bread 
of life. When they come to me in tears, 
and ask how long before I shall return, I 
can ar say, I do not know; that must be 
heft with God and with the good people in 
America. I cannot but hope that more 
helpers will soon be sent out, and that I 
may have the privilege of uniting my labors 
with one of them, among this interesting 
people. With affectionate regards to your- 
self and associates, I remain, dear sir, yours 
in the Gospel. S. Warrner. 


Cphoctaws. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, TRADITIONS, Kc. 








By Rev. Alfred Wright. 


Tur following statements were communica- 
ted by Mr. Wright in consequence of certain 
interrogatories transmitted from the Mission- 
ary Rooms. As the author is acquainted with 
the Choctaw language, and has had constant 
intercourse with that people for eight or nine 
years, he may be presumed to have approxima- 
ted as near to entire accuracy, as is possible in 
the present circumstances of the Choctaws. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


It is Preps to premise, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain what the tra- 
ditions of the Choctaws were. One cause 
of this difficulty arises from the fact, that 
they are themselves uncertain with respect 
to them. No two with whom I Irve con- 
versed, give precisely the same account. 
Nor will this excite surprise, when it is con- 
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Jot, 


| sidered that they have been without a writ- 


ten language, leading a vagrant, indolent 
life; with minds too undisciplined to think 


traditional notions transmitted from remote 
antiquity, and which have depended alone 
upon memory for preservation. From a 
people in such circumstances, it would be 
natural to expect much vagueness, and 
many apparent discrepancies, in the ac- 
counts they give of their ancient traditions, 

It is evident that the Choctaws once had 
a knowledge of some of the earlier events 
recorded in the book of Genesis. But the 
accounts they now give of these events are 
childish in the extreme; and so mixed 
with fable that it is very difficult to discover 
a single feature of the original event, to 
which they undoubtedly refer. It is easy 
to conceive that the relations which would 
be given, on being transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, would receive a dif- 
ferent coloring at each successive transmis- 
sion, according to the peculiar turn of 
mind of the persons through whom they 
passed, until they would be so altered, as 
scarcely to preserve a faint resemblance of 
the original occurrence. The traditional 
knowledge which they now possess, in- 
stead of bearing the stamp of historical 
truth, resembles those foolish and fabulous 
stories, which are the offspring of the im- 
agination, and which always gain currency 
among an ignorant people. 

Another difficulty in ascertaining their 
ancient traditions, arises from their unwt- 
lingness to divulge them, especially to 
foreigners. They manifest great aversion 
to saying any thing un the subject. Andit 
is not until I have succeeded in gaining 
their entire confidence, that they will con- 
verse freely with respect to them. 

Again, it is evident, that since their in- 
tercourse with the whites, they have ina 
great measure lost the knowledge of their 
ancient traditions. The present and rising 
generation appear to be almost entirely 
ignorant of them, and the little that is now 
known, is retained only in the memories of 
a few old men who have survived their 
own generation, and who must soon go the 
way of all the earth, and with them the 
| knowledge of their ancient traditions will 

in a great measure become extinct. 
| Itis said to have been formerly the prac- 
tice for old men, especially those who 
| were considered as the ‘‘ancients” of the 
people, frequently to assemble the youth 
and children of their respective towns, 
and rehearse to them those fabulous stories 
which embodied ail their traditional know- 
| ledge, and which had in like manner been 
communicated to them. In this way was 








their traditional knowledge, depending 
' alone on the memory for its preservation, 


closely, or to reduce to system the few . 
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transmitted from generation to generation. 
Since their acquaintance with the whites, 
this practice has gone into disuse. And 
from this cause may be attributed the igno- 
rance of the present generation on the 
subject. 

I would remark, that the information 
contained in the following account, was 
ebtained from the Choctaws at different 
times, though no inconsiderable part of it 
was received from an aged blind man, who, 
from the account which he gives of him- 
self, and from his appearance, I should sup- 
pose to be 75 or 80 years of age. He has 
been blind about twelve or fourteen years, 
and though he does not possess a very 
strong mind, he appears to be better ac- 
quainted with the traditions of his people, 
than any other of the old men with whom 
ibave conversed. 


Knowledge of God. 


All to whom I have proposed the inqui- 
ty, “When they first heard of the God 
of the Christians,” and these are not a few, 
have unanimously declared that they first 
heard of the Christian’s God from the mis- 
sionaries. Before this mission was estab- 
lished, they had never heard of him. 
They state that they and their fathers have 
long had intercourse with the French, 
Spanish, and English traders, and after- 
wards with the Americans, but none ever 
told them of God. These traders were 
generally dissolute men, and from them 
they learned nothing From the 
French and Spanish Catholics they appear 
to have learned nothing, except that their 
priests, (whom they call foka lusa, “in 
black clothes,”) had power to send the 
soul, after the decease of the body, toa 
good place, somewhere in the regions 
above. But of God in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself, they had never heard. 

The Choctaws, however, seem ever to 
have retained some faint idea of a superior 
being; but of his nature, mode of exist- 
ence, and attributes, their notions were, 
and, until enlightened by Christian instruc- 
tion, are now, extremely vague and indefi- 
nite. They have no conception of a being 
purely spiritual. The human soul is not in 
their apprehension strictly a spirit, but is 
what we term a ghost, and is supposed to 
retain the human shape. The woods they 
Suppose to be inhabited by fairies, and 
several other kinds of beings, but none of 
them purely spiritual. Nor have they any 
word in their language to denote a spir- 
itual existence. The word shilup corres- 
ponds to the English word ghost. The 
word shilombish, which our interpreters 
fenerally use to denote the English word 
soul, does not canvev to a Choctaw’s mind 
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the idea of a substance purely spiritual, 
but simply means a shadow. I have men- 
tioned these things to show that they have 
no conception of the spiritual nature of 


The names which the Choctaws give to the 
Supreme Being are four—Nanapesa, Ishta- 
hullo-chito or Nanishtahullo-chito, Hushtahli, 
and Uba Pike, 


Nanapesa signifies director, judge. It is 
not so easy to define the name 
Adair, to whose work Dr. Boudinot fre- 
quently refers, supposes it compounded of 


two words, which signify the beloved 
or sacred Being. But 1am far from being 
satisfied with his definition. For when 


the Choctaws apply this name to the Su- 
preme Being, they invariably add the epi- 
thet chito, great, which would be unneces- 
sary if the word was com as Adair 
supposes, and if it did of itself convey the 
idex of greatness to the mind of a Choc- 
taw. Jshtahullo, or Nanishtahullo is ap- 
plied to whatever excites surprise, and 
also to any thing which they conceive to 
possess some occult or superior power. 
Hence it is a name they give to witches. 
I suppose this name conveys to their minds 
ano more exalted idea, than that of a 
great witch. 

Hushtahii is a word compounded of 
hushi, the sun, and tahii, to complete an 
action. The latter is seldom used by it- 
self, and when added to another word has 
extensive power. I have not been able te 
satisfy my own mind fully what notions the 
Choctaws anciently attached to the word 
Hushtali, though I am inclined to think 
that they intended by it simply the sun, 
to which, as the source of light, they 
ascribed some divine attributes. 

Uba Pike, ‘our Father above,” the 
name which they commonly give to God, 
they seem to have learned from the whites. 

That the Choctaws anciently regarded 
the sun as a deity, is probable for several 
reasons. 1. Te the sun was ascribed the 
power of life and death. He was repre- 
sented as looking down upon the earth, 
and as long as he kept his flaming eye 
fixed on any one, that person was sake, 
but as soon as he turned away his eye, the 
individual died. ‘To the sun, also, they 
attributed their success in war. An 
native has given me the form of a speech 
used by the war-leaders after returning 
from a successful expedition. In this they 
acknowledged, that it was through the in- 
fluence of Hushtahli, or the sun, that they 
were cnabled to find the bright path, 
which led them to victory, and returned 
them in safety to their homes. 2. In 
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ancient times, fire, as the most striking 
representation of the sun, was considered 
as possessing intelligence, and as acting in 
concert with the sun.* The fire and sun 
were supposed to have constant inter- 
course with each other, and the fire acted 
the part of an informant to the sun. And 


it was an ancient saying of theirs, that if || 


one did any thing wrong in the presence 
of the fire, the fire would tell the sun of 
it before the offender could go ashatapa, 
the length of his extended arms. This 
intercourse between the fire and sun is also 
recognized in one of their war songs, which 
an aged man has repeated to me from 
memory. This man stated, that anciently, 
when about to set out on a warlike expe- 
dition, after having performed the pre- 
seribed ceremonies, the king being seated 
on the nd and the warriors about him, 
the principal waiter on the king arose and 
ane the war song. In this song there is 

ng of a religious nature, except in one 
stanza, in which the warriors are exhorted 
to rely for success on the Sun, and the Fire 
his mate—Hushtali, micha Luak Hushtali 





Whether by Hushtali they in- 
tended the same being whom they some- | 
times called Nanapesa, or Isht chito, | 
is not easy to decide. It seems probable | 
they did, from the consideration that they 
have no idea of a plurality of gods: for 
they invariably assert, that they have no 
traditional knowledge except of one supe- 
rior being. : 

It has been already stated, that the 
Choctaws have no idea of a being purely 
spiritual. They conceive that the Jshia- 
hullo chito possesses a human shape, and, 
in speaking of him, often call him the man 
above. His dwelling place is regarded as 
being somewhere on high. The repre- 
sentation of the Choctaws is, that when 
the Creator had made the earth, and its | 
inhabitants (the red people, ) and had given 
them their civil regulations, he returned 
to his place above, and they saw and heard 
nothing more of him. 

They do not appear to have acknowl- 
edged, that a superintending Providence 
directed their concerns, and controlled all 
events. The sun was, indeed, supposed 
to have the keys of life and death, and on 
him the warrior was taught to rely for 
success in war. But in regard to other 
events in which their happiness was con- 
cerned, his agency was excluded. In 


rosperity they exercised no gratitude to 
kim -oig bom ts received, nor in distress, 


* Fire they termed shahli miko and hushi itichapa. 

It is difficult to define the name shahli miko. Shahli 

addicted to, frequent, much of a thing, and 

y of action, and is used in the comparison 

of ives. The other name, hushi ittchapa, 

means the sun’s mate, or matched together. The 
dest son is called itichapa, the father’s mate. 








Jus, 


of drought, they applied to their rain- 
' makers, who, being well paid, would un- 

dertake to make rain. When the earth 
' was surcharged with water, they would 

apply to their fair-weather makers for sun- 
| shine; and in sickness, to their doctors for 
cure; without acknowledging or even ap- 
pearing to feel their dependence on the 
great Ruler of all things. 


l did they apply to him for relief. In time 
} 


Religious Worship. 


At the time of their formation from the 
earth, their Maker prescribed no form of 
worship, nor did he require any homage 
to be paid him. Nor did he then, or at 
any subsequent period, make any revela- 
tion of his will for the regulation of their 
conduct. And I cannot think that they 
ever offered sacrifices, or had any form of 
public worship, or practised any of those 
ceremonies which are common among 
other tribes, and which are supposed to 
favor the belief, that the Aborigines of this 
country are the descendants of the lost 
house of Israel. They state, that they 
have heard of what is termed the 
corn dance among the Creeks, but deny 
having any knowledge that such a prac- 
tice ever existed among themselves. In 
some of their dances, they make use of 
the word hallelujah, something in the man- 
ner mentioned by Dr. Boudinot, but they 
aver that is not one of their native songs, 
and that it was not known in ancient 
times. It was introduced among them 
from the Chickasaws, who learned it from 
the northern Indians. 

The Choctaws appear to have been em- 
phatically ‘‘without God in the world.” 
When the inquiry has been made, “Did 
you ever think of God?” They answer 
‘‘How can we think of him, of whom we 
know nothing?” And when the question 
has been repeated, ‘‘Before the missiona- 
ries came, did the Choctaws think and 
talk about God?” the answer univer 
sally has been, that they never thought 
nor talked upon such subjects. A few 
aged men state, that since they have heard 
the Gospel from the missionaries, they 
have sometimes attempted to acknowledge 
their dependence on the Father of mer- 
cies, and seek his favor by supplication, 
but that until their arrival, they knew 
nothing of the duty of prayer. Nor do 
they know that prayer, as an expression 
of love and confidence toward their Maker 
and Benefactor, was ever practised by 
their forefathers. And that they never 
did pray, would be the natural conclusion 
from their belief, that their Creator, at their 

formation, required from them no kind 
homage. 
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I have indeed heard it asserted by 
some, that anciently their hopait, or proph- 
ets, on some occasions were accustomed 
to address the sun; but whether in the 
way of prayer, or not, I do not know. 


Sense of Moral Obligation and of Sin. 





They have no idea of the moral turpi- 
tude of sin; indeed their sense of moral 
obligation is extremely feeble. They 
speak of some thoughts and actions as_ 
nght in themselves, and of others as 
wrong in themselves, being taught by the 
feeble voice of conscience to make some 
distinction between good and evil. The — 
assertion of the apostle holds true with 
respect tothem. ‘For when the gentiles, 
which have not the law, do by nature the . 
things contained in the law, these, not , 
having the law, are a law unto themselves; 
which shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts, the mean 
while, accusing, or else excusing, one 
another.” But though the workings of 
the natural conscience are thus distinguish- 
able, yet the sinful propensities of the 
heart having almost uncontrolled dominion 
over them, their judgments concerning 
good and evil are often rather the sugges- 
tions of appetite and passion, than the 
dictates of the moral sense. 

Not regarding the Superior Being in the 
light of a Lawgiver, and of course having 
nothing to expect from his favor, and 
nothing to fear from his displeasure, they 
are not influenced in their conduct by a , 
desire to obtain the one, or avoid the |, 
other. Being thus deplorably ignorant of 
God, they have no higher motives to ex- || 
cite to a virtuous course of conduct, than 
the approbation of their own hearts, and || 
nothing more powerful to deter from sin, |; 
than the disapprobation of their uninstruct- i 
ed and torpid consciences. This is their || 
universal testimony. ! 

Having had no knowledge of the law of | 
God as a rule of conduct, they have no 
word that signifies siz. In our printed 
books, we have used the word ashuchi, 
which only means fo miss. Our interpre- | 
ters sometimes use the word yoshuba, | 
which means fo be lost, as a person who | 
has wandered from his path in the woods. | 
From this barrenness of their language in | 
relation to moral subjects, and from their | 
extreme ignorance, it is very difficult to | 
give them any correct notions of sin. 1 








Traditions respecting the Creation of the | 
World and of Men. 


The Choctaws state that, at a remote |! 
period, the earth was a vast plain, desti- |! 


| tion for man. 
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tute of hills, and a mere quagmire. The 
word, which they use to express this prim- 
itive state, is applied to clotted b 
jelly, &c. which will serve to explain what 
their ideas were. The earth in this cha- 
otic state, some of them suppose, was pro- 
duced by the immediate power of the Cre- 
ator; but others, indeed the majority with 
whom I have conversed relative to this 
subject, have no knowledge how the earth 
was produced in this state; nor do they ap- 
pear ever to ha:e extended their thoughts 
so far as to make a single inquiry with re- 
spect to it. 

While the earth was in this situation, a 
superior being, who is represented to 
have been in appearance as a red man, 
came down from above, and alighting near 
the centre of the Choctaw nation, threw 
up a large mound, or hill, called in their 
language Nunih waiya,* “stooping or 
sloping hill.” When this was done, he 
caused the red people to come out of it, 
and when he supposed that a sufficient 
number had come out, he stamped on the 
ground with his foot. When this signal 
of his power was given, some were partly 


‘formed, others were just raising their 


heads above the mud, emerging into light, 
and struggling into life, all of whom per- 
ished. The red people being thus formed 


, from the earth, and seated on the area of 
| the hill, their Creator told them that they 


should live for ever. But not understand- 
ing him, they inquired what he said, upon 
which he took away the grant he fad 
given them of immortality, and told them 
they would become subject to death. 
After the formation of man from the 


' ground, the hills were formed, the earth 


indurated and fitted to become a habita- 
The hills, they suppose, 
were formed by the agitation of the waters. 
While the earth was in its chaotic state, 
the waters are represented as having been 
thrown into a state of great agitation, like 
that of a boiling liquid, and being driven 
by violent winds, the soft mud was car- 
ried in various directions, and being de- 
posited in different places, formed the 
mountains and hills which now appear on 
the face of the earth. 

When the Creator had formed the red 
people from the ground, and fitted the 
earth for their residence, he told them the 
earth would bring forth spontaneously the 
chesnut, hickory nut, and acorn for their 





* Munih waiya. 1am not able to give a descrip- 
tion of this place, having never seen it. I regret 
that Iam not. It is said to have the coot 
being the work of art. Its summit is level, contain- 


| ing an area of several acres. Near the centre is a 


hole, whose depth has never been ascertained. Out 
of this hole, according to their ancient traditions. 
the Choctaws originally came. . 
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subsistence. Accordingly, the Choctaws 
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state, that in ancient times, they lived prin- | 
cipally upon these productions of the || scene of festivity and mirth. To enter 
earth. And they suppose it was not till || this land of delight, no spiritual qualifi- 


sometime after they had been a people, | 
that the corn, which now forms no in- 
considerable part of their food, was dis- 
covered by means of a crow. 

They state, that at their first creation, 
both males and females went entirely 
naked. After some time, though from 
what cause they do not know, they began 
to use some covering. At first, the long | 
moss, which abounds in southern climates, 
tied round their waists, formed their only 
covering. At some later period, after the 
invention of the bow and arrow, when 
they had acquired skill in hunting wild 
beasts, they began to use the skins of 
animals for clothing. 


Opinions with respect to a Future 
State, &c. 


The present generation of Choctaws be- 
lieve that the soul, which they call shi/up, 


survives the body; but they do not appear | 


to think, that its condition is at all affected 
by the conduct in this life. ‘They suppose 
it remains some time about the place where 
the body is buried. After that, it goes off, 
but whether it then perishes, or what be- 
comes of it; they say they do not know, 
nor do they manifest any concern to 
know. In former times, however, they | 
believed that there was another state of | 
existence, to which the soul went at death. | 
They supposed, that somewhere in the | 
earth there was a delightful land, not un- | 
like the Elysium of the ancients, which 
they call shilup i yokni, the land of ghosts. 
To this land of delight, ever warm, ever 
illumined by the beams of a vernal sun, | 
and ever spontaneously pouring forth its 
varied productions in rich profusion, the 
soul went as soon as released from the | 
body. Death was a transition from one | 
state to another; the throwing off or | 
shedding of the external covering of the 
shilup, as the snake sheds his skin. So 
the shilup having cast off its envelop, and 
left its imperfections behind, retaining the | 
human shape, entered this land of happi- 
ness. When it arrived there, it experi- 
enced no more the sorrows and vicissitudes 
of life. The aged exchanged the grey 
head and the decrepitude of old age for 
the beauty, vigor, and sprightliness of 
youth. The young were confirmed ina 
state of perpetual youth, nor knew nor 
the encroachments of time. Here 
they regaled themselves with melons and | 
other delicious fruits, and feasted on the 
spontaneous productions of the earth. | 
Here was a continued succession of danc- | 





| tination. 


| 
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ing, games, and plays, and thus their time 
glided sweetly away in one continued 


cations, no purification of the heart, no 
amendment of the life, was necessary, 


, and none were excluded from a participa- 


tion of its pleasures, except those who had 
committed murder of the most aggravated 
kind. All others, however polluted and 
debased, found pleasures suited to their 


|| taste and capacity. 


Close upon the borders of this happy 
land, and within sight of it, was the place 
to which the ghosts of murderers went at 
death. By some uncontrollable destiny, 
they were unable to find the bright path, 
which led to the land of the blessed, but 
were compelled to take another road, that 
conducted them to the place of their des- 
Here, though in view of the 
happy land, they had no share in its pleas- 
ures and employments. Not being per- 
mitted to have a participation in those en- 


| joyments they were supposed of course to 


be unhappy. Some, in speaking of their 
condition, have imagined, that being a 
prey to their ungovernable passions, they 
must necessarily be extremely miserable. 
An old man, in describing their condition, 
used the expression, atuklant illi, which si 

nifies the second death; but though he said 
their ancestors used that word, and believ- 
ed that such died the second death, yet he 
could not tell what was intended by the 
expression. The misery which the ghosts 
of murderers thus endured, was not con- 
sidered as a punishment inflicted by a 
righteous ruler and judge; nor was the 
happiness enjoyed by those who reached 
the good land, a reward of their obed:- 
ence. They were rather considered a 
matters of course, taking place in the 
order of nature, without the interposition 


| of a superior power. 


It was their ancient belief, that every 
man had shilombish, the outside shadow, 
which always followed him, and shilup, 
the inside shadow, or ghost, which at 
death goes to the land of ghosts. The shil- 
ombish was supposed to remain upon the 
earth, and wander restless about its formet 
habitation, and often, especially at night, 
by its pitiful moans, so to affrighten its 
surviving friends, as to make them forsake 
the spot, and seek another abode. Itis 
also supposed frequently to assume the 
form of a fox, or owl; and, by barking 
like the one, and screeching like the other 
at night, causes great consternation, for the 
cry is ominous of ill. They distinguish 
between its note and that of the animals it 
imitates, in this way. When a fox barks, 
or an owl screeches, another fox or owl 
replies. But when the shilombish imitates 
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the sound of either animal, no response is 
ven. 

The knowledge of this distinction be- 
tween the outside and inside shadow, ap- 
pears in a measure lost by the present 
generation. And I hear none but aged 
men speak of the land of ghosts, or of the 
departed ghost going to this land after 
death. The present generatipn seem to 
suppose that the shilup wanders about 
some time, and then disappears. The 
Choctaws have many superstitious fears 
with respect to ghosts. To see a ghost, 
is regarded as a certain precursor of death. 
When a sick person sees one, he despairs 
at once of recovery, and his doctor ceases 
to make any further effort for his restora- 
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tion. Moreover it is customary for the 
doctor, when he sees his patient will die, 
in order to save his own reputation to give 
out that he has seen a ghost, and therefore 
his recovery is impossible. To dream of 
seeing a ghost is also ominous of sickness 
and death, and many pine away with tor- 
menting anxiety, in the fearful looking for 
of death as the inevitable consequence of 
such dreams. The nightmare is supposed 
to be occasioned by some restless shilup 
having come for the person subject to it, 
and it is believed that the only way to 
give relief, is to frighten him away by 
some kind of incantation. 
( Tb be continued. ) 


HForcign kutelligence. 


Lonvon fHissionary Society. 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF ITS PROCEEDINGS 


WE continue our extracts from Mr. Griffin’s 
retrospective view of the London Missionary 
Society’s operations, mentioned at p. 154 of 
the last number. 

In speaking of the originating cause of the 
Socicty, he says— 


At the commencement of the last century, 
spiritual religion was sadly on the decline 
among al] denominations of Christians, com- 
pared with the state of it in former and better 
days. It is true, literature had, at that time, 
so increased, as to constitute an era which 
has been called the Augustan age; but the 
distinguishing and influential doctrines of the 
Gospel were but little exhibited, and less 
applied. Mere metaphysical disquisitions 
and moral reasonings, with a few honorable 
exceptions, characterized the pulpit; and 
scepticism and professed infidelity charac- 
terised the press. Comparatively few min- 
isters of any denomination bore a faithful 
testimony to evangelical truth. A_ latitudi 
narian creed was productive of a Laodicean 
spirit in most of the churches. But before 
the middle of the century, God arose and had 
mercy on Zion, for the set time to favor her 
was come. Some young clergymen of the 
Oxford University received the dawning and 
reviving light of the Gospel, and the dew and 
tain of the Spirit’s influence, as the harbingers 
ofa merciful dispensation to the world. Whit- 
field, Wesley, and their clerical and ministe- 
rial coadjutors, by their assembled multitudes, 
their preaching, prayers, psalmody, and writ- 
ings, were the means of reviving the spirit of 
the former age. The preaching and writings 
of Drs. Watts, Doddridge. Gill, and Conder, 
and of the Rev. Messrs. Grimshaw, Hervey, 

omaine, and their contemporaries, together 
With the pious zeal of honorable women, not 
a few, had diffused evangelical sentiments 
and the Christian spirit very deeply and exien- 
sively throughout the kingdom, and prepared 
thousands for the great religious and moral 








movement which has since occurred. The 
Church was now panting for some religious 
enterprize. The Spirit had been imparted 
to multitudes of believers, like the dew and 
rain from heaven, till the waters of eternal 
life had saturated the church with a benign 
influence; and they now flowed in numerous 
streams of Christian benevolence through our 
native land. But, as yet, there was no chan- 
nel formed by which the waters of the sanc- 
tuary could flow in one deep and extended 
river, to benefit the heathen nations. 

The addresses to the Christian public by 
Williams, Carey, Melville Horne, Haweis, 
and others, had directed the attention of the 
pious to the miserable state of the heathen, 
the duties of the disciples of Christ, and the 
promises and encouragemerts contained in 
the word of God, respecting them. The re- 
ports of the missionary zeal, and the arduous 
and self-denying labors of Elliot, Brainerd, 
Swartz, and the Moravian brethren, had kin- 
dled a zealous feeling, highly favorable to 
such a combination of gifts and graces, as were 
at length united in the Missionary Society. 


In noticing the progress of the Society, Mr. 
Griffin first mentions the adoption of the prac- 
tice of meeting for prayer on the evening of 
first Monday of every month. 


At the first meeting of its members at the 
Castle and Falcon, it was resolved to recom- 
mend and countenance public meetings for 
prayer, to be held on the evening of the first 
Monday in every month. This — 
was met by the numerous assembly with an 
ardor of unanimity, and a decision of expres- 
sion, corresponding with the utility the 
subject, and manifesting how cordially the 
measure agreed with the devotional feelings 
of their hearts. This recommendation has 
been received and practised, with much rea- 
diness, and to a very great extent. To main- 
tain these monthly meetings for prayer, has 
become the usage of Christians in almost 
every part of the British Empire, in various 
parts of the continents of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and America, and in many islands of the sea. 
It has been geographically proved, that in 
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every hour of the four-and-twenty in which 
the earth performs its diurnal revolution, on 
the first Monday in the —_, + voice | 
r for the out-pouring of the Spirit, an 

liv csoventes of Baners te God, ascends to 
Heaven from the saints assembled for this de- 
lightful employment. , 

his was a pious and judicious resolution, 
and the minister who first proposed and re- 
commended its adoption, has enrolled his 
name high on the list of the worthies of Eng- 
land, as the excellent of the earth. By this 
usage, the churches acknowledge that the 
cause of missions to the heathen, is the cause 
of God, and confess, that we are dependent 
on divine influence for guidance and success, 
and that, without such assistance, we can do 
nothing. 

For more than thirty years, the prayers of 
all saints have been filling the golden censer 
in the hand of the heavenly Intercessor; and | 
in answer to these prayers there have been, 





and shall be, religious, civil and political 
voices, and thunders, and lightnings, and 
earthquakes to awaken and awe the minds of | 
men, and to break down and level the moun- | 
tains of obstacles which oppose themselves to | 
the progress of truth, and the reign of Christ. | 
The adoption of this measure, was beginning | 
right; and, as long as the prayer-meetings con- 
tinue to be well Sttended, and the prayers to 
be fervently offered, by faith in the name of | 
our great Intercessor, so long the Society may | 
expect the divine presence and blessing. 


The remarks of the writer upon the mission 
tothe South Seas, were copied in the last 
number. Most of his reflections upon the | 
Seciety’s operations in Africa, Asia and the | 
West Indies, will now be inserted. 


The next object that comes under our re- 
trospect, is the mission to Southern Africa 
and its adjacent Islands. Here is the faith | 
and patience of the saints. Whatever view | 
I take of this mission, I am powerfully im- 
pressed with its necessity and importance. 
After laboring through the annual reports of 
the Society, the quarterly reports of its trans- 
actions, the travelsof Mr. Campbell, and the 
recent accounts of Dr. Philip and others, I 
am strongly excited to gratitude for what has | 
been accomplished, and to encourage confi- 
dence for the future. 1 wish that I had time | 
and capacity to represent to you, in a lucid | 
form, the interesting facts and considerations | 
which have presented themselves to my mind, 

| 
' 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


in the retrospect I have taken of this part of 
your operations. Whether we consider the 
state of the Dutch colonists at the Cape, the 


character of the agriculturists in the interior |; 
of the colony; or the degraded, miserable, || 


and neglected state of all the nations beyond | 
it, the magnets influence of the Gospel | 
appears absolutely necessary to soften their | 
manners, to ameliorate their condition, and | 


to elevate their characters, as well as to pre- | 
pare them for another world. The natural || 


»bstruetions to a rapid and extensive diffusion || “/¢ proof beyond the power of contradiction, 


of divine truth are very numerous and great, | 
as well as those which are moral. The num- | 
ber of nations and tribes, into which the | 
whole population is divided, their perpetual | 
variances and wars, their indolent and wan- 


Jun, 


| dering habits, the sterility of vast districts of 

| their country, the uncertainty of the cli 
and the frequent and gays droughts, 
all combine to impede the establishment of 
Christian churches among them, and their 
advance in civilization. he vast number of 
inhabitants, their very few sources of ha 
ness. and their innumerable causes of misery, 
together with their total ignorance of God 
and a future world, present the most pathetic 
appeals to our compassion and Christian be. 
nevolence. When the state of the colonists 
and the heathen inhabitants is considered; 
when the vast and ever varying scene of 
eration is surveyed; and when the numerous 
difficulties in the way of success, and the com- 
paratively small number of laborers employed, 
are taken into the account; it may bet 
said, that as much real and substantial , 
has been produced by the South African mis- 
sion, as could reasonably have been expected, 
and that there is much in it to encourage our 
future hopes and labors. 

1. Much has been done, in the discovery 
of what is necessary to be done, and in mak- 
ing experiments to ascertain what are the 
most eligible places and plans of operation. 
These serve to enlighten the directors and 
the missionaries, in their future proceedings. 
When it is considered, how little was under- 
stood, before the commencement of this mis- 
sion, of the number and state of the nations 
beyond the colony, even of those the exist- 
ence of which was known; but especially, 

, how many populous nations, to us before 
unknown, were visited by Mr. Campbell, the 
discoveries will appear of great utility. 
Whew the extensive field of operation is 
examined, it will not be a subject of surprise, 
that the first operations must have been little 
more, than a system of discovery and experi- 
ment; this has been wisely and ag ete 
pursued, and great benefits have been, 
will be. the result. 

2. The number of direct instances of use- 
JSulness by the mission, when collected and 
brought into one view, will appear to be very 
satisfactory and encouraging. The numbers 
of individuals, who have been converted 
the grace of God, through the instrumental 
ity of your missionaries, are sufficient to form 
an ample reward for all your labors and ex- 
pense, The remarkable conversion, the hon- 
orable life, and the happy death, of the Caffre 
chief, and the chief of sinners, Africaner— 
the pleasing list of others, recorded in your 
accounts, upon whom a similar work of grace 
has been efiected—the formation of Christian 
churches in the seven or eight missionary 
stations within the colony, some of which are 
in a state of religious prosperity, and either 
wholly, or in part, defray their own expenses 
—the establishment of an auxiliary missionary 
society at the Cape, and of several others im 
the different stations, are all satisfactor 
encouraging proofs. of the presence ol 
with your missionaries, and of his blessing 08 
their labors. , 

3. Your African mission has established 


| that there is not, as some have affirmed, ¢ 
natural incapacity in the minds of the Hot- 


|| tentots, for civil, moral, and religious im- 


provement. The fact that many of them are 


'| now united in civil and domestic society 
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their being teachers of others, both of chil- 
dren and adults—-their having erected towns, fl 
cultivated fields, planted gardens, and con- 
structed a bridge superior to any in the col- || 
ony—their carrying on trade, and their being || 
intrusted, by the colonial government, with a | 
contract for conveying stores from Algoa Bay 
to the interior—are ample evidences, that they || 
are a peopie capable of being elevated to civil || 
society. 

Your missionaries, beyond the colony, | 
among the Caffres, the Griquas, the Bushmen, 
Boschuanas, and Namaquas, and inthe Af- | 
rican Islandg, Madagascar and the Mauri- 
tius, exhibit great patience and perseverance. 
By their a preaching, instructing 
children; and in Madagascar, by translating 
the New and part of the Old Testament; they 
have proved that they are not loiterers, but 
laborers. They have placed the lights upon 
the hills, have opened the doors of entrance 
for others to follow, and have sown the seed 
fora future harvest. If it be true, that the 
good already effected, is but the mustard seed, 
et that is sown; if it be but the little leaven, 
it is hidden in three measures of meal; if it 
be the day-star, itis risen. We look over all 
these stations with deep commiseration; but 
we look into futurity respecting them, with 
the eagerness and assurance of hope. 

The next objects of attention, in this retro- 
spect of the progress of the Society, are the | 
Diatic Missions, including China, the East || 
Indies, and the Islands in that part of the I 
world. The missions to the East were, at i| 
the beginning, by far the most popular of any. || 
The people being so numerous, so civilized, || 
and so rich; many millions of them being un- | 
der the dominion of British authority, and || 
speaking one language; and in many other || 
a re affording ample scope for energetic 
and successful operations; were circumstan- 
ces, that combined to render these parts of 
the world favorable stations for missionary 
labors. Consequently here the greatest exer- 
tions have been made, and the greatest sums 
of money have been spent. The objects, how- | 
ever, within the sphere of this part of our 
review, are sO numerous, so wide asunder, so 
dissimilar, and in many respects so indistinct, 
that it is very difficult to bring them under 
the power of mental vision. The difficulties | 
the missionaries had to overcome, were in- | 
calculably numerous and great. 
ating and mortal influence of the climate, the | 
number and nature of the oriental languages, | 
and the deep entrenchments of castes, super- | 
stitious rites, and idolatrous worship, with | 
which the inhabitants were environed, pre- | 
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' all 


The debilit- || 


sented almost insurmountable obstacles to a || 


successful mission. ‘These opposing circum- | 
stances, if they have not prevented, have | 
reatly impeded the accomplishment of the | 
esign. But the greater the difficulties, the | 
more urgently necessary is it to evangelize a 
people so affectingly surrounded with them, 
and the more honorable the attempt. 

What has been effected iv the eastern part 
of the world, must be viewed as constructing 
a powerful apparatus, designed and adapted 
for future operation—an engine, for the de- 
struction of the citadel of paganism. It has 

n asystem of sapping and mining, rather 
than of building; of preparation for the work, 
rather than the accomplishment of it; but not 
the less necessary or important on that ac- 
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count. If your success has not been, at 
present, so great in the conversion of souls 
to Christ, and the formation of Christian 
churches,as was expected, and as has been the 
case in the South Sea islands; yet in the sense 
of success, considered as consisting in the ne- 
cessary preparatives for the work, great and 
mighty deeds have been achieved by your 
missionaries. ‘They have formed the materi- 
als of attack, for a mighty army of assail- 
ants, and have stored the magazine for a 


| mighty conflict with error and sin: they have 


prepared the channels for the conveyance of 
the waters of life, to revive the spirits of 
millions of the thirsty and the dying. They 
have cultivated the lands, and sown the io 
cious seed of the word, which shall yieid a 
plentiful harvest to reward their labors, and 
your expense. We, in common with others, 
regret, and would be humbled, that no more 
success has attended the labors of the mis- 
sionaries in the East. Has too much atten- 
tion been directed to the exterior, and too 
little to the spiritual part of the work? Have 
we looked too much to the power of human 
reasoning, and too little to the simplicity of 
the Gospel? too much to human efforts, and 
too little to the power of God? These are 
inquiries, worthy of the serious reflection of 
the members of the institution. God 
teaches by facts; and it becomes us to be 
instructed by facts. 

Much good has been done, among the Euro- 
pean residents in the East, especially om | 
the British army, both officers and men; muc 
more, to my knowledge, than has been report- 
ed to the Directors. 

‘rhe formation of schools in so many parts 
of India, and the employment of so many na- 
tive teachers and readers, in nearly all the 


| languages and dialects of the East, is a work 


of no small importance, encouraging us to 
hope, that, in a little time, out of these 
schools, native missionaries will arise to make 
known, in their own tongue, the wonderful 
works of God. . 

The establishment of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, in future to be known by the name 


, of the Singapore Institution, encourages 


our hopes of extensive benefits. In that prom- 
ising seat of learning, are to be taught the 
five principal languages of the inhabitants of 
that part of the globe, spoken by not less than 
three hundred millions of the human race. 

The translation of the whole of the sacred 
Scriptures into the Chinese language, by Dr. 
Morrison, aided by the late missionary, Dr. 
Milne, is a monument to the honor of the 
Society, which shall last till the angel shall 
declare that time shall be no longer. The 
formation of a Chinese dictionary and gram- 
mar, by Dr. Morrison, to aid the students in 
that language—his translating into Chinese, 
the common prayers, and the psalms, for morn- 
ing and evening reading, divided into parts 
corresponding with the days of the month 
—and the subsequent translation by others, 
of Dr. Bogue’s Essay on the New Testament, 
and of various other books, catechisms, and 
tracts, into that language, spoken by one 
fourth of the inhabitants of the globe—are 
deeds of usefulness and hopeful expectation, 
which are an ample reward for all the labor 
and expense incurred by the Chinese mission. 
The honorable notice taken of Dr. Morrison, 
and his works, by the East India Company, 

24 
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the government, and king, affords a gratifying 
public token in favor of the Society, as well as 
of its missionaries, 

Lastly, of your missionary stations in the 
Mediterranean and Russia,time will not admit of 
special observation. But, to your missions in 
the West Indies, we refer with mingled feel- 
ings of grief, admiration, and gratitude. We 
rejoice that so many of the slaves have re- | 
ceived their freedom from the bonds of ini- 
quity and the condemnation of God’s righteous 
law, by the knowledge and intluence of the 
Gospel. Deeply, however, do we lament, 
with feelings bordering upon indignation, the 
persecution directed against a devoted, faithful 
and useful servant of Jesus Christ, aud a loyal | 
subject to his sovereign, by which his life was 
sacrificed in the cause of his Redeemer. That 
an Englishman, a man of education, of un- | 
impeschable character, in a British colony, | 
should have received such treatment, in the | 
nineteenth century, is a blot on the age, which | 
will increase in blackness, in the eyes of pos- 
terity, as the world becomes more enlighten- | 
ed and more religious. We, however, adore | 
the wisdom and goodness of God which bring | 
light out of darkness, and good out of evil. | 
The firm and prudent conduct of the Direc- | 
tors in London, of the members of the Soci- 

| 
| 


ety, and the friends of evangelical truth, in 
geucral, upon the subject of the persecution 
of Mr. Smith, exhibited to the government, 
the colonists, and the nation, the high char- | 
acter and extensive influence, which the re- 
ligious body has obtained in the kingdom. 
This doubtless will be attended by important | 
results. The sentiments and conduct of a | 
large minority of the British Parliament, upon | 
the discussion of this subject, are proofs of | 
the growing liberality of the age, favorable to | 
religion, and tend to forma shield of protec- | 
tion for missionaries, wherever British senti- | 
ments and British influence extend. 

These brief and humble sketches of your | 
proceedings, present to our view, a vast num- 
ber of encouraging facts, proving success, far | 
beyond our most sanguine expectations at the | 
commencement of the Society; and press on 
our minds most urgent motives for persever- | 
ance. confidence, and gratitude. Surely these | 
things come from the Lord of Hosts, who is 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in work- 


ing. 
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To the notices of this colony, and of the 
neighboring tribes on the sea coast, at pp. 
389—393 of the last volume, we add the fol- | 
lowing, derived from Mr. Ashmun’s letter of | 
November and December, published in the 
African Repository. 


Mnternal State of the Colony. 


The dry season is but just settled. Four | 
new decked schooners have, however, been | 
already built, fitted for sea, and actually gone 
abroad under the flag of the colony. Three 
more ofthe same description, all new, will fol- 
low in a very few weeks—and these exclusive 


Jcxr, 


of three more decked vessels, and a variety of 
open coasting craft before in use. Most of 
these vessels have been wholly built at Mon- 
rovia, of country materials, except iron, cop- 
per, pitch and cordage. ; 

We have the present year succeeded in in- 
troducing cows into the colony from the in- 
terior. Formerly they were prohibited, and 
male cattle only suffered to be sent to market. 
It is but a few months ago, that the colony 
had no others, except the produce of a cow 
brought from Sierra Leone in 1822. We have 
now, in all, fourteen, and begin to get milk in 
considerable plenty.—Monrovia has a butch- 
ering establishment, which slaughters never 
less than two bullocks weekly—sometimes 
four, and even more, when beef is in demand, 
We have a path open, about 120 miles to- 
wards the north-east; by which we reccive as 
many bullocks, as we choose to order. 

There is one team of small but good oxen 
| in use; and several others are now breaking 

in, and will shortly be serviceable.—And we 
have at length succeeded in possessing our- 
selves of that invaluable animal, the horse. 
Francis Devany deserves the credit of intro- 
ducing the first, a vigorous steed, a few weeks 
since. Several others are now ordered. The 
path from the interior direct to the colony, by 
which horses will hereafter be brought into it, 
is at present too difficult to allow them to 
pass. While on this subject, permit me to 
enumerate the different species ot domestic 
animals and products, rearing, and which, we 
have reason to expect, will ever hereafter be 
had in the colony, in the greatest plenty. If 
not—it is certainly not the fault either of 
climate, seasons, or soil, but must be wholly 
chargeable on the indolence of the settlers. 
Of Animals, &c. We have horses, cattle 
in abundance, sheep, goats in abundance, 
fowls, ducks, geese, Guinea fowls, swine in 
plenty. Asses are lately introduced. Fish 
are no where found in greater quantities. 
Fruits are, plantains, bananas (reges frugum) 
in endless abundance—limes, lemons, tamar- 
inds, oranges, soursop, cashew, mango, twenty 
varieties of the prune, guava, papaw, pine- 
apple, grape, tropical peach and cherry. 
fegetubles are, sweet potato, easily raised 
and the crop abundant—cassada, the chief 
edible root of the country, grows almost with- 
out culture—yams, not so easily raised, but a 
better vegetable. beginning to be plenty— 
cocoa, a root easily grown, and nearly equal 
to the yam. Ground-nuts, sowed often in 
rice-fields, very prolific—arrow root, easily 
made, nutritious, but best for sale—egg-plant, 
grows, once planted, without culture, very 
prolific—ocra, every variety of beans, a 
; most sort of pease—cucumbers, indigenou’— 
pumpkins, the several varieties succeed well. 

Grains, are: rice—the staple; several crops 
by way of experiment the past season. It is 
a sure crop, but requires assiduous care. /n- 
dian corn, does not succeed well, there is 
something unfriendly in either soil, or cli- 
mate; supposed to be the too great heat of 
the latter. Coffee—of an excellent quality, 
and abundantly sufficient for the wants of the 
colony. Pepper; of three varieties, of which 
either is equal to the Cayenne.—-Millet and 
| Guinea corn—easily raised, but little culti- 
| vated: their place is supplied by the rice of 
the country. Cotton is not yet cultivated, 
' except on a small scale--staple good. 
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The food of laboring people in the colony ; 
consists chiefly of the various preparations of | 
rice, palm vil, beef, coffee, fowls, goat’s meat; 
cassadas, plantains, and sweet potatoes. Of | 
all these articles, there are, and we trust will | 
ever hereafter be had, the greatest abund- 
ance. But hitherto, yielding to the force of | 
habit formed in America, most of the colon- 
ists have, perhaps too liberally for their own 
interest, 
corn meal, butter, lard, pickled beef, fish and 
pork, and bacon—a very large amount of all 
which is consumed every month—and I fear 
monthly becoming larger. 

With the pardon of the Board, while on 
these minutia, I will here add a sketch of the 
internal economy of this little community. 

The older classes of settlers, fixed in com- 


fortable dwellings, and surrounded with their ; 


little cultured premises, are variously and, in 
genera!, successfully and actively employed | 


in the coasting commerce, and the country || 


trade; either through the factories, or at 
home. ‘To this they add, as a source of profit, | 
their transactions with trading vessels—and | 
several of them, the exercises of their me- 
chanical trades. 
long standing, hate from four to ten or twelve 
apprentices and journeymen working under 
them. ‘To the same class is restricted, in the 
first instance, the benefit of nearly all the pub- 
lic money expended in the colony--whether 
in the payment of salaries, job work, or build- 
ing materials.--They are now beginning to 
add both to their comfort and their independ- 
ence, by agriculture. Belonging to this class 
of settlers, is to be found nearly all the trad- | 
ing capital, and much the greatest proportion 
of the whole wealth of the colony. And it 
comprehends more than half of its entire 
population. 
A second class (estimated at one-third of 
the population) have, after an exhausting ef- 
fort, just placed themselves in their new—— 
some, even not yet quite finished—houses; 
and are completing with great zeal and solic- 
itude, the improvements on which the titles 
of their lands depend. Many, having large 
families to support while thus burdened with 
the severe labor of subduing a piece of forest 
land, and erecting houses, and very few bring- 
ing with them a spare dollar, feel the pressure 
of their circumstances, at this period, more 
sensibly than at any other perhaps in their 
lives, “Earlier, they received a little weekly 
aid (and a little, in an industrious and thrifty 
family, goes a long way,) from the public 
store. Later, they will have emerged into a 
state of comparative independence and ease 
—having houses over their heads, a title to 
their lands in their pocket, cleared and cul- 
tivated enclosures about them, and generally 


a healthier habit of body, from a longer resi- | 


dence in the climate. But at the stage I speak 
of, settlers are in want of all these comforts 
and helps, and obliged, by their own incessant 
exertions, to create them all. Many of this | 
class live, slenderly fed, slenderly clad, and | 
not seldom, while the pressure lasts, indulge | 


plain, that for ideal privileges, they have aban- | 
doned many substantial comforts, in America. 
_ Ido what I can to sustain their resolution | 
in this emergency—encourage special indus- | 
try, or merit struggling with too many diffi- | 


||} to themselves. 
Most of the mechanics of |! 
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culties at once, by a little seasonable relief— 
give them the refusal of certain little jobs, 
and contracts which promise to pay them 
best--and, to their credit be it said, few are 
found ungrateful, and few but acquit them- 
| selves in this sea on, with much credit, and, 

as the reward of their perseverance, look for- 





! 


|| ward, in a few months, to an easy and respec- 
|| table establishment in the colony. 
indulged themselves with flour, || 


The third class consists of settlers not a 
| twelvemonth in the colony. Most of these 
| are yet in the public receptacles, and in 
| rented houses. Imperfectly inured to the 
climate, they are incapable of severe labor-- 
| receive (for the early part of the period under 
| consideration,) a little rice, tobacco, &c. 
from the public store, weekly—labor moder- 
ately, either-on their own lots, and in pre- 
pring shingles, &c. for their future houses 
| --hire themselves, as journeymen, or Jabor- 
ers, to the older settlers—or employ them- 
selves in preparing lumber, lime, stones, é&c. 


&c. for sale. 

| To these may be joined a fourth class, not 
| quite useless to the colony—but altogether so 
} Men and women of too little 
forecast to see a month into the future, or 
| care for any other part of their lives except 
the present hour. They lose their lands, be- 
cause they never feel the necessity of taking 
measures to secure them, till it is too late. 
They never build houses, because a house 
can, for the present month, be hired much 
cheaper than they can build one. All the 
incurably lazy of the colony, of course, mus- 
ter in this class; but not a few, from a blind 
and constitutional improvidence, are referred 
to it, who labor hard the year round, but 
know not how to use their industry for their 
own benefit. 


The colony is sustained, and derives its 
growth, almost wholly from its own industry 
in trade and commerce. 


Intercourse with neighboring Tribes. 





The direct intercourse of the colony with 
the interior is greatly improved and extended 
| this season. ‘Three individuals, Frederick 
| James, Reuben Dongey, and David Logan, 

have, at great labor, and some personal hazard, 
| been chiefly instrumental in procuring the ad- 
vantages of this extension of our trade in 
that direction. We are now in treaty with 
king Boatswain to open an easy trade route 
to the distance of 150 miles. Beyond, the 
roads are good, and the communication free 
for traders, for aught we know, to Tombuc- 
| tuo. This path already brings us nearly all 
our bullocks, and no inconsiderable amount 
of ivory. And nearly all the ivory received 
by this channel, is large and very valuable. 
James and Dongey are now in the interior— 
the former engaged in exploring the St. Paul’s 
river from this place upwards of 200 miles, 
| towards its source. There is reason to hope 

that its channel is not obstructed, in that 


j i t ids. 
demeadeners: end quae of them even com> | whole distance, by more than two rapids 


| And only one of these it is believed to amount 
| toa complete obstruction of the boat navi- 


|| gation. 


The chiefs of Grand Bassa, seventy miles 
south-east of Monrovia, continue to be selie- 
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itous that a trading establishment, which has 
been formed in their country, may be con- 


tinued. Little Bassa, which is twenty miles | 
nearer the colony, is on less friendly terms, | 
as, besides furnishing slaves to slave-ships on | 
its coast, it has afforded protection to numer- | 
ous robbers, who have assaulted and plunder- , 
ed persons and property claiming the protec- | 


tion of the colony. The trading establish- 
ment in Young Sesters, twelve miles beyond 
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| not upon the sea coast, nor yet at too t 

| a distance in the interior, and to sit down 
under the protection of the colony. At pres- 
ent, it appears likely they will fix their first 
station some where among the leeward tribes, 
who speak the Bassa ey on 
one of the smaller islands in the St. John’s 
river, about eight or nine miles from its mouth. 
But nothing has yet been certainly determin- 
ed. Their whole lives are devoted to the 
work of evangelizing and civilizing these 
tribes; and may they receive a great reward 
in that world to which they look for it. 


Grand Bassa, is still maintained, and, at the | 


request of the chief,a settlement was about 
being commenced, which will contribute 


much to the security of the settlements be- 


tween that and Monrovia. 

North-west of the colony, another estab- 
lishment has been commenced of a different 
description, described as follows: 


In the chain of great moral causes and ef- 
fects, it may be notrivial eveut, thata school 
has been opened by the Baptist missionaries 
of the colony, 35 miles in the inttrior from 
Cape Mount, and 65 or 70 from Montserado, 
under very flattering auspices, for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the Vey nation. Its 
direct management is confided to a pious and 
prudent young man, six years in Africa, and 
superintended generally, by the missionaries 
Carey and Lewis. It commenced with 35 
scholars, and is decidedly patronized by the 
prince and first chiefs (king there is none at 
this time) of the nation, who declare it to be 
their intention to clothe, and train in all re- 
spects to the habits of civilized life, all the 
youth who receive instruction at this school. 


German Mission. 


Messrs. Handt and Sessing, missionaries 
from the Evangelical Missionary Society in 
Basle, arrived at Sierra Leone on the 10th of 
December, on their way to Liberia. Capt. 
Nicholson, of the U. S. ship Ontario, being on 
the point of sailing from that place to the 
American colony, generously offered one of 
them a passage. Mr. Sessing accordingly ar- 
rived at Monrovia in the Ontario, Dec. 21st. 
—-Mr. Hegele, who was connected with the 
mission, had been detained in England by an 
accidental wound received on board ship, 
which, it was feared, would prove mortal. 
Two additional missionaries were on the point 
of leaving Switzerland for Africa, when 
Messrs. Handt and Sessing sailed from Eng- 
land.-yMr. Ashmun speaks in the following 
manner of the missionaries. 


The gentlemen of the mission are all lib- 
erally educated, ard all either possess me- 
chanical trades, or have been accustomed to 
agriculture. I expect them to remain a few 
months in our settlements, to learn to stand 
the climate, and then proceed to some station 





i Proposed Occupation of New Territory. 


| The following reasons were assigned, at 
|| the late meeting of the American Colonization 
|| Society, (noticed at p. 87 of the number for 
|| March,) in favor of obtaining territory fr colo- 
\| nial settlements at Cape Palmas, and on the 
island of Bulama, on the south-west coast of 
Africa. 


| Cape Palmas is that part of Africa where 

the coast, after pursuing a course due east and 
|| west from the Right of Biafra, bends off in 
nearly a north-west direction, and passing by 
Liberia, continues in an almost uninterrupted 
line to Cape Roxo. The istand of Bulama, ia 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, is near the 
other extremity of the south-west coast, withia 
a short run from the Cape de Verds, and one 
of the points of the coast most easily made by 
vessels sailing from this country. 

By possessing Cape Palmas, we should hold 
the commercial key of all the south coast of 
Africa, and the countries immediately in the 
interior, down as far east as the Bight of 
| Biafra; and a colony there, would in a few 
years become a great depot for all the articles 
of foreign produce and manufacture, which 
would be required by inhabitants of the na 
tions eastward of the settlement. This will 
be the effect of a physical cause, which is cer 
tain and unchanging in its operations. The 
trade winds, pursuing the general outline of 
the African coast, render a return northward 
from beyond Cape Palmas, along the coast, ex 
tremely difficult at all seasons of the year, 
more particularly so in the rainy season, when 
the difficulty of taking observations and the 
numerous and varying currents prevent vessels 
from knowing their exact situation, aad expose 
them to the censtant danger of shipwreck. 
From Cape Palmas, or any point to the north- 
ward, it is comparatively easy to return to the 
Cape de Verds, and so home, at all times: but 
Cape Palmas once passed, the danger and difi- 
culty commences, and a disastrous shipwreck 
er a shattered and ruined vessel is too often 
the consequence of a return voyage from 8 
point beyond it. Were asettlement made at 
Cape Palinas, it would, like Monrovia, soon 
become the resort of the surrounding nations; 
and merchants would prefer leaving their goods 
at such a market, to running the risks of 
oe 7 further eastward, even with the 

,opes of enhanced profits. Paths would first 
| be made, highways would take their place, 
until the uncivilized nations of the Ivory 
| Coast and Gold Coast, passing by the feeble 
| settlements of Cape Coast and d’Elmins, 
would resort to meet civilization at the near 
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est point of safe approach, the Americo-A fri- 
can city at Cape Palmas. A great and pros- 

rous trade would be the consequence; and 
the facilities of gain would soon fill the new 
settlement with industrious inhabitants. Be- | 
sides the commercial advantages of Cape Pal- | 
mas, its road and anchorage are said to be the 
best between Montserado and the Voltu; and | 
the surrounding country is rolling and fertile, | 
intersected with numerous small streams, fit | 
forthe erection of mills. Being the southern | 
extremity of the south-west coast, it will form | 
also a natural boundary to that Empire, | 
which we all hope will one day arise in Af- | 
rica. 

The other position is the island of Bulama. | 
This island is seventeen miles long and nine | 
wide, rising gently from the shore to a consid- 
erable elevation in the centre. The harbor 
is one of the best on the whole line of Afri- 
can coast, and the great rise of the tide offers 
every facility for the erection of mills. The 
fogs arc ‘ess heavy than further down the 
coast, and the rainy season is a month shorter 
than at Cape Montserado. In 1793 it was 
taken possession of, by a company of English 
merchants; but the dissolute character of | 
many of the settlers, and their want of commen 
care of their health, produced a sickness which 
caused the ultimate abandonment of the island. 
Since that time it has remained unoccupied, 
and unclaimed by any civilized power. The 
Rio Grande, in which ‘it is situated, runs 
through the richest and most fertile part of 
Africa. The country visited and described 
by Park, lies upon its waters; the sources of 
the Senegal and the Gambia are within a few 
days’ journey of its head; as are also the head , 
waters of the St. Paul’s, on which we aiready 
have a settlement. Besides this, the myste- 
tious river of Africa, whose very existence 
was so long a matter of doubt, and whose 
mouth has hitherto defied search. and bafiled 
curiosity, is known to flow not far distant from 
the sources of the Rio Grande, and would 
pour its own wealth, and that of its tributaries, | 
through this last channel, if we possessed a | 
settlement upon it. Vessels sailing from | 
America always make the Cape de Verds, and | 
from thence, Cape Roxo; then, gaining a suf- 
ficient offing, they bear up for Liberia. A set- 
tlement therefore at Bulama would materially 











to our African colonies; and from the greater 
similarity of its climate to the climate of the 
United States, would be the best spot for 
those emigrants, who, coming from north of 
the Potomac, are less able to bear the heats 
and fogs of an African atmosphere, than their 
southern brethren. Between Bulama and Li- 
beria, is the colony of Sierra Leone, which | 
the utter impossibility of sustaining, unless at 
a great expense of life, will ultimately cause 
the British to abandon—and which, even if it 
is not abandoned, must become a part of the 
Americo-African nation, as the increasing 
settlements of Liberia and Bulama enclose and 
embrace it. Once firmly fixed on the waters 
of the Rio Grande, we may deem ourselves in 
posession of those of the Senegal and the 
Gambia; having dependant on our trade the 
nations near the head of the Niger; and, if the 


lessen the length and difficulty of the voyage 
| 
} 


supposition as to the course of the St. Paul’s | 


correct, enjoving an easy inland water 
communication with the present capital of 
our possessions. From the Senegal to Cape 
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Palmas will then be our own; and we have 
only to cast our eyes upon the map to see the 
admirable frontier, which will be thus formed 
for our possessions,—a frontier including the 
mouths of the rivers Gambia, Rio Grande, 
Nunes, and Pongos, Sierra Leone, Cape 
Mount, Liberia, and last and among the most 
important, the Kroo nation, the native seamen 
of Africa,—a frontier easy of access from this 
country, and affording in its rivers, roadsteds, 
and harbors, facilities for the most extensive 
commerce. 

It may be said that a jealousy of the advan- 
tages at which we are grasping, and which, if 
we proceed, we shall obtain, will cause the in- 
terference of other nations: and that the Sen- 
egal, the Gambia, the Rio Grande, and Cape 
Palmas, will bé previously occupied, or wrest- 
ed from our hands;--that other settlements 
than those ofthe free blacks of America, other 
flags than the stripes and cross of the Coloni- 
zation Society, will wave upon this coast. But 
where is the flag of Portugal, the flag of France, 
the flag of Holland? These flags, if they 
wave at all, wave over a few tottering ruins, 
—-the mouldering tomb-stones of the soldiers, 
who landed and settled beneath these ban- 
ners, and yho found their graves ready yawn- 
ing to receive them, in the first moments of 
their arrival. Where iseven the flag of Eng- 
land? It waves still at Sierra Leone; but 


| that colony is one great !azar-house for the 


Europeans who visit it. Yet Portugal, and 
France, and Holland, and England, started in 
the race with high hapes, and appeared de. 
termined on success. Nature, however, was 
opposed to them. Their population sank be- 
fore the climate of Africa; and the conse- 
quence was, that the settlements were soon 
abandoned, or weakly and unprofitably, and, 
I may say, cruelly, maintained. This can 
never be the case with our emigrants and our 
settlements. Had the climate of America 
been to the pilgrims, as that of Africa is to 


| the French or Portuguese, or to the white 


man, no matter what his nation or country, 
America never would have been settled. We 
are about to pour forth, from America to 
Africa, pilgrims, to whom the climate is as 
enial as was that of New-England to our 
FT refathers:—Pilgrime too, urged on their way 
by motives more strong, by far, than those 
which brought our ancestors to America. 
Those who will be our settlers in Africa are 
returning to their fathers’ homes; and believe 
me, the puny and sickly colonies, which 
the jealousy of any nation under the sun may 
establishin Africa, will never be able to com- 
| pete with, or to stand before the healthy and 
| vigorous population, which will be trans- 
| planted from our shores. The white man 
| must become tired of filling the vacancy which 
| death makes among his fellows; and the deed 
| of colonizing Africa will fall, where Heaven 
has appointed it to fall, on the free colored 
| ople of America. Talk not then of any 

uropean nations holding the mouths of the 
rivers emptying round the great Cape of West- 
ern Africa;—give us but the ssion of a 

communication with their head waters, by 

means of a settlement on the Rio Grande, 
|| and the elastic pressure of our colored popula- 
tion will ultimately exclude all other people. 
This advantage consisting in the phys- 
\| ical constitution of our emigrants, is one 
\lwhich will enable usto carry into effect any 
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operation in Africa, which the Society may 
deem fit to commence. ° 


Siberia. 


LONDON SOCIETY’S MISSION AT SELINGINSK. 


ee & Seated matens fe ee | maintain that their own books and manner of 





number for February, p. 35, it was stated, | 


that a mission had been planted in the midst 
of the Buriats of Siberia. 


We shall now ex- | 


tract considerable portions of a sensible letter 


from Mr. Swan, one of the missionaries at Sel- 


inginsk, to the Directors of the London Mis- | 


sionary Society. 
General Retrospect of the Mission. 


It is now nearly nine years since the first 
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nication of the Gospel must ever be accom. 
panied with the declaration of its ExcLusivg 
CLAIMS to be BELIEVED and OBEYED, as the 
only true doctrine of salvation to a world of 
sinners. Many heathens, and none more than 


| the priests themselves, are ready to admit that 
| the religion of the Bible may be = good 
e they 


for those who already profess it; whi 


worship are equally good for THEMSELYEs, 
A great point is gained, when the people see 
the fallacy of this argument; for they must 
then admit the necessity of inquiring in earn. 
est, What is truth? and, however unwilling to 
submit to the holy and humbling doctrine of 
the cross of Christ, they cannot but have se. 
rious doubts and misgivings as to their own 
idolatry. 

It would be easy to illustrate these remarks, 
by detailing particulars of conversations with 


| the heathen people to whom we are sent; but 


upward of seven years since the site of the | 


mission was removed to Selinginsk. 
review of this period, many reflections force 
themselves on our minds. We would not 


In the | 


dwell on our trials and privations; for we are | 
taught to count upon them as insegarable from | 


the life to which we have devoted ourselves: 
nor would we speak of personal and family af- 
flictions; for these are the needful and wise 
discipline of our heavenly Father; and, keenly 
as they have been felt by some of us, the rec- 
ords of other missions shew that we have 
been far less afflicted than some of our breth- 


ren: nor would we say much of our labors: | 


for the best of them have been mingled with 
sin and imperfection. The measure of en- 
trance, which we have obtained among the 
people, demands our most fervent gratitude; 


and our being permitted sti!l to continue our | 
labors, we consider matter of especial thank- | 


fulness. As to the actual measure of success 
that has attended our efforts, it is difficult to 
speak. It is easy to rate success too high, and 
we may err also in estimating ittoo low. The 
work of a missionary is prospective: it is 
compared to sowing; and the result can only 
be known when the harvest is gathered in. 


Exclusive Claims of the Gospel tc be enforced 
on the Heathen, 


A heathen people are kept in a state of 
mental dormancy: the prescribed ceremonies 
addressed to the senses, and the absurd ridi- 
culous notions connected with these ceremo- 
nies, fill the imagination; but repress all in- 
tellectual exertion, at least so far as regards 
matters of faith. To think and reason on 
such subjects is deemed a heinous sin, and an 
infallible mark of a bad irreligious heart: the 
object of those whose interest it is to support 
an idolatrous system, is TO REPRESS INQUIRY. 
This points out the method to be taken, in or- 
der to benefit a people so circumstanced: 
means should be taken to excite them to in- 
quiry: they should be taught to THINK, and to 
consider this as their undoubted privilege. 
Their eyes will then begin to open on the de- 
ceitful maxims of their own priesthood: they 
will then be led to examine the foundations of 
their belief, and the true nature of their re- 
ligious observances. 

In such a scene of labor, the direct commu- 


missionaries to Siberia arrived at Irkutsk, and | perhaps it is of more importance, to keep ia 


view and wait for the ultimate effect of ou 
ministrations among them, in turning them 
from their dumb idols tothe living God. Fa 
vorable impressions, convictions, and promis- 
ing appearances in individuals, amount to 
nothing, if they do not issue in saving conver- 
sion; and we have seen enough to make us 
cautious in concluding this to be the case in 
regard to any, till time has sufficiently proved 
them. 

I conceive, therefore, that, although from 
year to year we have little to tell you of pres- 
ent success, neither the Society nor ourselves 
should conclude that we are spending ow 
strength for nought and in vain. The worddf 
God shall not return void: but the seed must 
be sown, and remain in the ground for a 
season, before even the blade appear. In du 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 


Importance of Christian Schools in this Mission. 


We had not been here long before we saw 
the peculiar importance of adopting some plans 
for the promotion of general education among 
the people, in connexion with the preaching 


| of the Gospel and the translation of the Scrip- 


| 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


tures; and every succeeding year has deepened 
the conviction, that the younG demand our 
especial attention. When we speak of the 
education of the young, it must be understood 
that this includes, not merely instruction in 
the arts of reading, writing, &c. but the inm- 
culcation of Christian principles, both by the 
use of Christian school-books and the direct 
instruction communicated by the teacher; % 
that it is, strictly speaking, a CHRISTIAN ED- 
ucaTion. Some friends, not perhaps properly 
adverting to this, appear to me to undervalue 
SCHOOLS, as a leading object of the attention 
of the missionary: but, even were nothing more 
done than teaching the youth of a heathen pa 
tion to read by means of native teachers, surely 
this, when the Scriptures are ready for circu 
lation among them, is no smal] matter. Ign0- 
rance is emphatically the mother of THEIR 
devotion; and, in many cases, ignorance of 
their own, as well as of other religions: and, 
accordingly, the Lamas, in these parts, a8 

they were sensible of this, while they them 
selves must learn to read, in order to utter the 
words of their voluminous “noms” [books 


|| containing their theology, morals, metaphy® 
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ics] keep the meaning of them concealed un- 
der the veil of an unknown tongue. 


After some remarks upon the discourage- 
ments which attend the labors of the mission, | 
Mr. Swan thus remarks upon the | 
Duty of Perseverance under Discouragements. | 


Thus far I had written, when the letter of 
the Directors, dated 6th of November last, 
reached us: and it was encouraging to us all | 
to find that they are so disposed to strengthen | 
our hands in the work, by all prudent and ne- 
cessary means; and seem so fully aware of the | 
eventual importance of this mission to the 
regions surrounding us on every hand. This 
was the more especially gratifying, because 
the remarks which I had just penned were 
dictated, partly, by an apprehension that hin- 
drances and discouragements, from year to 


year, might lead the Directors to think, as | 


some others have done, that to maintain a 
mission in such circumstances is not expedi- 
ent; particularly when so many other fields, 
romising early and abundantly to reward the 
~~ and seeming to invite cultivation, are 
but partially, very partially, occupied. But if 
we are willing to continue in what may be 
considered as an unpromising sphere for mis- 
sionary exertion, while our more highly-fa- 
vored brethren are occupying scenes of greater 
apparent interest and more immediate success, 
we think that the friends of missions should 
not, and we are persuaded they will not, with- 
hold their best wishes and prayers—commend- 
ing us to the care, and guidance, and blessing 
of the great Lord of the harvest. It would be 
more accordant with our natural desires, to 
have every hindrance removed and every fa- 
cility granted, that we might plan and execute 
all that is in our heart; but, if we cannot do 
what we would, God will be honored if we 
do what we can. May his grace so enable 
us! 
Who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: 

Iskingly: thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean, without rest: 
They also serve, who only stand and wait! 


His state 


Importance of the Mongolian Translation of 
the Scriptures. 


The translation of the Scriptures, now con- 
siderably advanced, must be considered as a 
work of no small importance. Perhaps some 
of our friends are not aware how extensively 
the Monguiian Janguage is spoken and under- 
stood. It is extensively used in China, and 
is known as far as Thibet itself: the Mongo- 
lians Proper are subjects of the Chinese em- 
pire; and the Kalcas and Eluths, also under 
the same sway, use the same language. 
of course, should rejoice to be enabled to 
print and circulate as well as translate these 


Scriptures: but if the translation be all that | 


we are permitted to accomplish, even that 
will be a great thing; and we are encouraged 
in the prosecution of our task by the firm per- 
suasion, that, sooner or later, this divine 
book shall be published through all these 
regions, and be regarded as an inestimable 
treasure—the light and comfort, through life 
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and in death, of future generations of Mon- 
golians to the end of the world. 


Plan for cherishing an Interest in tried and 
depressed Missions. 


There is one thing which we regret, in 
reference to the peculiar situation of this 
mission: as we cannot furnish you with such 


_ animating intelligence as you receive from 
| many other scenes of the Society’s opera- 


|| tions, and consequently as few or none of our 


communications are fit to appear among the 
other notices of the state and progress of your 
missions, we are afraid lest we should slip out 
of the memories and out of the prayers of 
those who are interested in the universal es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of Christ among 
men. This hint is not given in the smallest 


, degree, I hope, froma wish to have ourselves 


or our labors blazoned abroad: the honor or 
remembrance of our names, merely as such, 
is a matter of extremely little moment: and 


| we shall be well pleased to be forgotten, if 
, the cause is remembered. 


It has occurred to me, that it might be a 


| useful suggestion to the conductors of your 


We, || 





; 
} 


monthly prayer-meetings, to have more par 
ticularly in view, at each meeting, the pecu- 
liar circumstances of some one mission, so far 
as known: the communication of the most 
recent intelligence respecting that mission 
might be suitably interwoven with the ad- 
dress generally given on these occasions: the 
assembly would thus be better prepared for 
entering deeply and feelingly into the situa- 
tion of the laborers, for whom their prayers 
would, in an especial manner, be drawn forth. 
I need not add, that this would, by no means, 
exclude more general petitions and thanks- 
givings on behalf of the cause of missions at 
large: and, perhaps, by giving a more definite 
and particular direction to their prayers, with 
a certain case immediately in their view, the 
frequenters of such meetings might have their 
minds brought into amore earnest and praying 
frame for all the nations sitting in darkness, 
and all the scattered bands of missionaries 
who have gone forth in the name of the Lord 
to diffuse among them the blessed light of the 
Gospel. We have a Scripture instance and 
authority exactly in point, in the case of the 
church at Jerusalem, when Peter was shut up 
in prison: prayer was made without ceasing of 
the church unio God for him; and we know 
the success of their fervent supplications. 
This leads me to notice, that it would be 
very desirable, that those who attend the 
monthly prayer-meetings, and, indeed, Chris- 
tians in general, should be made acquainted 
with the unfavorable and trying events, the 
discouragements, the opposition and various 
temptations, which missionaries experience, 
as well as with the more cheering accounts 
of their success. Success is rather a subject 
for praise and thanksgiving: trials are proper- 
ly matter for humble, earnest, and persever- 
ing prayer; and this is the professed design 
of the meetings in question. : . 
Ido not mean to insinuate that these things 
are systematically withheld from the public: 
the publications of the Society shew the con- 
trary; but, I believe, at some prayer-meetinge, 
such things are passed over; and prominence 
given to intelligence calculated to give a 
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cheerful excitement and delight to the minds ,; missions, which surely have the greatest need 
of the people, by the news and hopes of great || of the prayers of the saints, but which at 
success. ‘This is well intended, and may have || ent are very much overlooked, would thus 
beneficial effects; but the other should not || receive their share of attention; and who 
be neglected, for the reasons stated above. knows but that, in the course of a short 
Might not, then, the various missions, in the |} time, the brightening prospects of such parts 
order in which they are mentioned in the || of the field might demonstrate that God had 
Report, be brought before the attention of | hearkened and heard, and sent down copiour 
those who pray for their prosperity at succes- || showers of blessing, to cause the wilderness, 
sive meetings? Thus, in the course of a short || and them who are sent to cultivate it, to re. 
time, each mission, in a kind of rotation, || joice, and make thanksgiving to abound unto 
would be particularly remembered. The most | his name! 
unpromising, and hitherto least successful 











Domestic Kuntelligence. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW-YORK. |! meeting was opened with prayer by the 


. 3 i | Rev. Alvan Hyde, D. D. of the Congrega- 
Tue object of the following notices is simply || hath dani tn Ran Cn, Bee Ge 
to give an outline of proceedings at the sev- || intredectery address by the President, @s 
eral anniversaries of large Societies, held in | ' 

New-York in the two past months, so far as |! 





Treasurer, Mr. Moses Allen, read his Report, 
: 2 and Mr. Wm. A. Hallock, the Corresponding 
we have the means for so doing at the time Secretary, read the Annual Report of the 
of preparing these pages for the press. The || society. 
proceedings of the Societies during the past! 
year, will be noticed upon the reception of 
their Annual Reports. 


Resolutions were then presented by 
the following gentlemen, either as movers or 
seconders; viz:—Rev. Mark Tucker, of the 
Presbyterian church, Troy, N. Y. and Rer. 
ated semenmaue secnnre. | J. D. Knowles, of the Baptist church, Boston, 

| Mass.—Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, of the Epis 

This Society held its ninth anniversary at || Copal church, Prince George’s county, Md 
the Duane-street church, on the evening of | and Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of the Congre 
April 18th, the Rev. Dr. Bangs presiding in |! gational church, Augusta, Me.—Rev. Noah 
the absence of the President and Vice Presi- || Davis, of the Baptist church, Philadelphia, 
dents. After prayer by Rev. D. Ostrander, jand Rev. Jacob Van Vechten, of the Re- 
the-Annual Report was read by Rev. Robert ‘ formed Dutch church, Schenectady, N. Y¥.- 
Seney, and addresses were made by Rev. Rev. Dr. Milnor, of the Episcopal church, 
Noah Levins, Rev. Mr. Case, missionary in || New-York city, and Mr. Frederick Erringer, 
Upper Canada, and John Sunday, a converted of the Reformed Dutch church, Philadelphia. 
Indian from the mission under the care of || —!heodore Frelinghuysen, Esq. of Newark, 





Mr. Case. . N. J. and Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. 
President of Amherst college, Mass.—Rer. 
BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN missions. || Wm. Stillwell, of the Methodist church, and 





Rev. Sutherland Douglass, of the Episcopal 
The Board of Managers of the Baptist || church—The meeting was addressed by 
Genéral Conventiqn for Foreign Missions || Messrs. Tucker, Knowles, Tyng, ‘Tappan, 
held its annual meeting in the Oliver-strect |' Davis, Milnor, Humphrey, and Frelinghuyses. 
church, on the evening of April 30th. After 
prayer by the Rev. Professor Hendrick, of AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
the Hamilton Theologica] Seminary, the An- , ‘ 
nual Report was read by the Rev. Dr. Bowles, The twelfth annual mney of this Se 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society. ciety was held at the oy Hotel, on Thurs- 
After the Report, addresses were made by day, May Sth, “ 10 o'clock, A. M., oe 
Rev. Mr. Leonard, of Cazenovia, Rev. Mr. Richerd Varick, President of the Society; is 
Dagg, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Mr. Galusha. the chair. The Rev. Dr. Hyde, of ims 
Mass. read a portion of Scripture, and the 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. President delivered a short address, at the 
opening of the meeting. The Treasurer, 
The third annual meeting of this Society | John-Adams, Esq. read the customary Report 
was held at the City Hotel, on Wednesday, |; on the financial concerns of the Society, and 
May 7th, at 10 A. M., S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., | the Rev. John C. Brigham, the Society's act 
President of the Society, in the chair. The | ing Secretary, read the Annual Report of the 
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Managers. 
seconded resolutions were—Rev. Mr. Van 
Vechten, of Schenectady, New-York, Hon. | 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Albany, N. Y., 
Wm. W. Woolsey, Esq. of New-York city, 
Rev. J. D. Knowles, of Boston, Mass., Rev. | 
Mr. Sandford, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Mr. 
Levings, of New-York city, Rev. Dr. Rice, of 
Virginia, Rev. Mr. Bedell, of Philadelphia, 
and Theodore Frelinghuysen, Esq. of New 
Jersey. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This Society held its second annual meet- 
ing in the Brick church, Beeckman-street, 
on Wednesday evening, May 7th, Hon. | 
Stephen Van Rensselaer in the chair. Prayer 
was offered at the opening of the meeting by 
the Rev. President Humphrey, of Amherst ! 
college, after which the Rev. Absalom Peters, | 
Corresponding Secretary, read the Annual 
Report. The gentlemen who moved and 
seconded resolutions, were—Hon. Roger M. 
Sherman, of Connecticut, and Rev. Wm. 
8. Plumer, of North Carolina.—Rev. Luther | 
G. Bingham, of Marietta, Ohio, and Judge 
Woodworth, of Albanv, N. Y.—Rev. Prof. | 
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The gentlemen who proposed or || Dewey, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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and Joseph 
Hornblower, Esq. of New Jersey.-—Rev. 
Medad Pomeroy, of Maine, and Rev. Mr. 
Williston, of Durham, N. Y.—Rev. Beriah 
| Green, of Brandon, Vt. and Rev. J. F. Scher- 
'merhorn, of Utica, N. Y¥.—Most of these 
gentlemen, and also Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D. D. of New-York city in behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, addressed the meeting. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





| This Society held its twelfth anniversary 
in the brick church, Beeckman-street, on 
| Thursday evening, May 8th, Hon. Stephen 
| Van Rensselaer in the chair. After the meet- 
| ing had been opened with prayer by the Rev. 
| Dr. Rice, of Virginia, the Annual Report was 
| read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
| Elias Cornelius. Resolutions were proposed 
or seconded by Rev. Mr. Hewitt, of Connect- 
j ieut, Rev. Beriah Green, of Vermont, Rev. 
| Luther F. Halsey, of New Jersey, Wm. 
Maxwell, Esq. of New-York city, Rev. Dr. 
| Rice, of Virginia, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of 
Maine, Rev. Dr. Spring, of New-York city, 
Rev. President Humphrey, and Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, of Massachusetts. 





HHiscellanics, 


THE CHEROKEE CONSTITUTION. 


AN intimation was given at p. 153 of the num- 
ber for April, that, at a future time, we should 
attempt a brief outline of the Constitution, 
lately adopted by the Cherokees, and publish- 
ed in the first numbers of the Cherokee Phe- 
nix. 

This instrument was framed and adopted at 
New Echota, the seat of government, in July 
of last year, by delegates from the eight dis- 
tricts, into which the territory of the Chero- 
kees has, for some time, been divided. 

The provisions of the Constitution are 
classed under six general heads, and are again ! 
subdivided according to the number of topics. 

The first Article regards the boundaries of 
their territory, and their rights of sovereignty 
within those boundaries. 

The second divides the power of the govern- 
ment into three departments, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. 

The third, consisting of twenty-six sections, 
describes the nature and powers of the Legis- 
lature. This is to consist of a Committee and 
a Council, each having a negative on the 
other, and both to be styled the General Coun- 
cil of the Cherokee nation. The Committee 





| eight districts, and the Council of three, 
to be chosen by the qualified electors in 
their respective districts, for the term of two 
years. All free male citizens, except per- 
sons of African origin, who have attained 
the age of eighteen years, are equally entitled 
to vote at public elections, and are to vote 
viva voce. The other provisions of this Arti- 
cle need not be specified: they are, we believe, 
similar to those which govern the legislative 
proceedings in the States of the Union. 

The fourth, containing twenty-five sections, 
relates to the executive power. This is vested 
in a Principal Chief, to be chosen by the 
General Council, and to hold his office four 
years. An Assistant Principal Chief is to be 
chosen at the same time; and every year three 
men are to be appointed by the General 
Council to be associated with the Assistant 
Principal Chief as advisers of the Principal 
Chief. The powers of the executive are am- 
ple, yet well guarded. 

The f/th defines the nature and powers of 
the judiciary. The judicial powers are vested 
in a supreme court, and in such circuit and 
inferior courts as the General Council may, 
from time to time, establish. Three judges 
constitute the supreme court, who hold their 








is to consist of two members from each of the 
VOL. XXIV. 


commissions for four years; but any of them 


( 


pis’ 
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may be removed from office on the address of | 


two thirds of both houses of the General Coun- 
cil to the Principal Chief for that purpose. 


Jun E, 


, however, to show, that they have a regularly 
organized government, on the most approved 
‘medci among civilized nations. 


The judges are supported by a fixed and reg- | 


ular salary, and are not allowed to receive 
fees or perquisites of office, nor to hold any 
other office of profit or trust whatever They 
are appointed by a joint vote of both houses 
of the General Council, and are eligible only 
within the ages of thirty and seventy years. 
The rights of the citizen are secured in the 
manner following. 


Sec. 14. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall have the right of being heard, 
of demanding the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation against him, of meeting the witnesses 
face to face, of having compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor; and, in pros- 
ecutions by indictment or information, a 
speedy public trial by an impartial jury of the 
vicinage; nor shall he be compelled to give 
evidence against himself. 

Sec. 15. The people shall be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and possessions from 
unreasonable seisures and searches, and no 


warrant to search any plate or_to seize any | 


person or things, shall issue without deserib- 
ing them as nearly as may be, nor without good 
cause, supported by oath, or aflirmation. All 
prisoners shall be bailable by sufficient secu- 
rities, unless for capital offences, where the 
proof is evident, or presumption great. 


The sixth Article is of a miscellaneous char- 
acter. A few only of the provisions will be 
noticed. 


Sec. 1. Whereas the ministers of the Gospel 
are, by their profession, dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God, and the care of souls, and ought 
not to be diverted from the great duty of their 
function; therefore, no minister of the Gospel, 
or public preacher, of any religious persua- 
sion, whilst he continues in the exercises of 
his pastoral functions, shall be eligible to the 
office of Principal Chief, or a seat in either 
house of the General Council. 

Sec. 2, No person who denies the being of 
a God, ora future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, shall hold any office in the civil de- 
partment of this nation. 

Sec. 3. The free exercise of religious wor- 
ship, and serving God without distinction, 
shali forever be allowed within this nation: 
Provided, That this liberty of conscience 
shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent | 
with the peace or safety of this nation. 

Sec. 9. The right of trial by jury shall re- 
main inviolate. 

Sec. 10, Religion, morality and knowledge 
being ye i to good government, the 
preservation of liberty, and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged in this na- 
tion. 


It will readily be perceived, that the fore. 
going is but an outline of the Constitution 
adopted by the Cherokees. Enouzh is stated, | 


ON THE DUTY OF BECOMING MISSIONARIES 
TO THE HEATHEN. 


| Tue following paragraphs are extracted from 
'a late address of the Scottish Missionary So- 
| ciety to ministers, preachers, and students in 
| divinity, on the duty of going as missionaries 
}to the heathen. The address was occasioned 
| by a lamentable deficiency in the number of 
| persons in Scotland, who are willing to en- 
; gage in the missionary service. The same 
| deficiency exists in this country, (if a judg- 

ment may be formed from the numbers who 
|} are actually obtained for missionaries.) and to 
}an extent which threatens greatly to limit 
| and embarrass the operations of our Foreign 
| Missionary Societies. We think, therefore, 
| that the reasonings and expostulations of this 
address are demanded by our circumstances. 
They are commended to the perusal and con- 
| sideration of the important classes of men, 
| for whom they are designed. 


To Ministers of the Gospel. 


| We are well aware that a large body of the 
ministers of the Gospe! in this country are not 
called on to become missionaries to the hea- 
‘then; their age, their families, their habits of 
_ life, their present spheres of usefulness, and va- 
| rious other circumstances, render it their duty 
|to labor in the vineyard at home. We are 
| well aware too, that it is the duty of no man 
| to go asa missionary to the heathen who is 
| hot possessed of a due proportion of the quali- 
| fications necessary for the work; a considera- 
| tion which will exclude not a few from the 
| honor of einbarking in this enterprise of mer 
|cy. But after making every reasonable de- 
' duction of this kind, it would be a slander on 
the ministers and preachers and students of 
divinity in our native land, to suppose that 
there were not many of them whose duty it may 
be to go forth as missionaries to the heathen, 
and whom therefore, we would earnestly en- 
treat to take the subject into their serious con- 
sideration. We have included ministers among 
the number, because we de not consider the 
fact, that a man is already settled in the min- 
istry as by any means determining the ques- 
tion. It is not uncommon for them to remove 
from one sphere of usefulness to another in their 
native land; and why may it not also be their 
duty to retnove from a sphere of usefulness in 
their native land to a more important sphere 
of usefulness in a heathen country? 
We are not ignorant of the spiritual neces- 
sities of our native country: we know that 


|| ignorance and error, irreligion and immorality, 
|| prevail to a fearful extent in every district 


the land;—that though it is called a Christian 


'\|land, there are not a few heathen in the 


midst of us. We are prepared to make the 
strongest admissions on this subject; but they 
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affect not our argument. 
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We have no doubt || der which missions in modern times have been 


that Scotland is at this moment far more a ; carried on, it has not been the least, that the 


Christian country, and that her population is 
far more a Christian population, than were 
the land of Judea and the nation of the Jews, 
when Paul and others of the first preachers 
of Christianity passed into the surrounding 
countries, and proclaimed ‘‘among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable ricnes of Christ.” 
They did not consider it their duty to wait 
until the whole land of Judea was evangel- 
ized, and until their countrymen generally 
had embraced the Gospel. Had they acted 
on this narrow principle, how limited would 
have been the triumph of the Gospel, in com- 
parison of what it was!—how small its pro- 
gress! The kingdom of heaven, it is worthy 
of remark, is compared by our Lord, “to a 
little leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.” lo bring any one country com- 
pletely under the rw bn of the Gospel, is 
unquestionably a most important object; but 
to introduce the leaven of divine truth into 
many different countries is inexpressibly more 
important: in the latter case, we have reason 
to hope, that the leaven will operate at many 
different points, dntil these different countries 
are leavened. On this principle the first 
preachers of Christianity acted; and —_ 
we shall rejoice to see the number of able, 
faithful, evangelical ministers in Britain 
greatly increased, yet, on the principle now 
stated, there can be little doubt that the cause 
of Christ would be more essentially promoted 
were a number of them to proceed as mission- 
aries to heathen countries, than if they were 
all to concentrate their labors in their native 
land. Indeed, were a number of faithful and 
devoted ministers to go from time to time as 
missionaries to the heathen, their places 


| individuals employed in them have been com- 
‘monly young men, without that maturity of 
; understanding which years alone can give, 
| without experience in life, and without prac- 
‘ tice in the great art of instruction. It would, 
i therefore, be of prodigious importance, were 
| there in every mission at least one man of 
| experience, who, by his superior wisdom, 
, piety, and zeal, might have a happy influence 
‘in forming the characters and directing the 
| labors of his younger brethren. 

There long, indeed, prevailed an opinion, 


‘| (and we fear it still prevails,) that persons 


| who were not qualified to be ministers at 
| heme might yet be useful missionaries abroad; 
| but nothing could be more contrary to truth. ° 
High as are the qualifications requisite for a 
minister in a Christian country, the qualifica- 
| tions necessary for a missionary to a heathen 
| land are of a higher order still. The qualifi- 
| cations, indeed, are similar; but the mission- 
| ary would require to possess them in a pecu- 
| liarly eminent degree. 
“An opinion seems to prevail,” says the 
| Rev. Melville Horne, “that our meanest 
| Ministers are fittest for missionaries, and that 
| our best and greatest are superior to the office. 
| This opinion is as arrogant and contemptu- 
| ous, as pregnant with mischief, as it is un- 
| founded in truth. Surely we can better spare 
} afew great men, than millions of wretched 
| heathens can dispense with their services. 
: An able general is worth half of his army; an 
apostolic bishop half his clergy. On great 
|men the Almighty suspends sometimes the 
; fate of churches and nations; and this isa 
| crisis in our affairs which seems to call for 
| the services of no common characters. The 
| meanest of our missionaries should be greatly 


would not only soon be supplied, but the cause | good, to embark in a godlike work on god- 


of religion at home, instead of suffering any |, like motives. 


The apostles and evangelists 


loss, would probably be promoted by the sac- || claimed the glorious work of missions as their 


tifice. The example of zeal and disinterest- || own. 


ness exhibited by them would rouse minis- 
ters of every denomination to increasing dili- 
gence and activity in their work; the accounts 
of their labors among the heathen would 
have a powerful animating influence, not 
only on their brethren in the ministry, but on 
the Christian people; while, at the same time, 
we might hope that on churches, which were 
thus actively engaged in extending the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, the influences of the Holy 
Spirit would be poured out in far richer abun- 
dance than at present. Such, in some degree, 
have been the effects of the missionary oper- 
ations which have hitherto been carried on; 
but such, to a far greater extent, we have rea- 
son to hope, would be the result, if ministers 
who have labored for a season at home, and 
who have been distinguished for their talents 
and piety, their faithfulness, activity, and zeal, 
were devoting themsclves to this glorious 
work, 

Ministers who have labored for some years 


| 


|| Mean is the man who thinks it mean. 


with faithfulness, zeal and activity in their. 


native country, would not only be tried char- 
acters; but, from the experience they have 
had, they would be likely to make the most 
useful missionaries. Their labors in the 
ministry at home would prove one of the 
best preparatives for laboring as missionaries 
abroad. Among the many disadvantages un- 


It was the post of labor, of danger, and 
| of suffering, and therefore the post of honor. 
The 
' office has sunk in estimation, because we are 
| too little to assert its dignity, When on earth, 
| Paul could not brook to duild on another 
| man’s foundation, or to hoast of things made 
| ready to his hand in another man’s line of ser- 
| vice. Could he be permitted to aid the la- 
| bors of the church from heaven, what could 
| we offer him but this deserted standard? We 
{have the sword of Paul; but where is the 
‘hand to grasp it? Burning seraphim would 
| glory to use this immortal weapon; but it 
may not be. Jt is the gift of Christ to his 
church, that the ‘excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of man.’ 
“Every thing passes before our eyes which 
ican provoke us to jealousy. We hear, we 
| see, the greater part care not for these things; 
and they whodo, content with affording pecu- 
niary aid, withhold unanimously their personal 
services. Have Carey and Marshman had 
more forgiven than we, that they should love 
‘more? Have the fervent Methodists and the 
patient Moravians been extortionate publicans, 
that they should expend their all ina cause 
which we decline? Have our Lutheran breth- 
ren persecuted the church, that they should 
beso much more zealous in propagating the 
faith, which once they destroyed? Would a 
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British army, fed, clothed, honored, and re-|| to engage init. If missions are to be carried 
warded by their sovereign, stand inactive, and | on in the world; if the glad tidings of salva- 
see brave allies bleeding in their battles and | tion are to be sent to the heathen, why not by 
the fate of their country suspended on a/| youasan instrument? The general principle 
foreign sword? as been already settled by your Lord and 
“Ye leaders of the armies of the living God, | Master; and therefore, the onus probandi that 
dare ye receive the sword of the Spirit, and | this is your duty, lies not with us; it lies with 
war with it against those fallen angels who, you to prove that this is not your duty; you 
have usurped the dominion of our guilty world? must be able to show reason why you should 
We offer you the first honors of the church;— | be excused from the service. 
your master’s cup—his baptism—the fe!low- Consider the deplorable condition of the 
ship of his sufferings--conformity to his life,| heathen world. In selecting objects of relief, 
who had not where to lay his head—and con-| the beings whose case is most pitiable have 
formity to his death who expired on a cross.— | the first claims on our compassion. Now, 
What more can you covet than to fight con- |, what beings are in so deplorable a condition 
spicuous on the sharpest edge of war, un-| asthe poor heathen,—without God, without 
der the immediate eye of the Captain of your | Christ, and without hope in the world,—mis- 
salvation, until you die at his feet, and, it may | erable in time, and miserable for eternity. 
be, have your pale brows graced with a mar- || Were this the condition of only a few of our 
tyr’s crown? Is not this the consummation of | race,—-of some scattered tribe, or some nation 
all Christian ambition,--enough to satiate the | far remote,--the case would be most solemn 
thirst of glory which Christ excites in the || and affecting; but alas! it is the condition not 
soldiers of the cross? In comparison of this, |; of a few of our race merely, but of the greater 
how poor is it to fall, like Nelson, in the arms | — of mankind;--it is the case of some 
of victory, covered with stars and laurels and; hundred millions of immortal beings who at 
honorable wounds, and to be embalmed with |, present inhabit our globe. Even this, how- 
a nation’s tears!’’* a : only a partial view of the extent of 
. || the evil. The world is continually changin 
To Preachers of the Gospel and Students in) its inhabitants. Already since the ovale 
Divinity. | many generations of men have passed from 


Next to ministers, we turn to preachers of | time into eternity;'the present generation is 


the Gospel and to students in divinity. From daily leaving the world in thousands; it will 


whom shall we expect to receive offers as |) S000 be extinct from the face of the earth; of 
missionaries, if not from you? You have not all the millions of immortal beings now in 
those excuses for declining the service which | existence, there will soon not be an individual 
many ministers have. You are not settled in left; a new generation will shortly cover our 
the ministry. | globe; and that in its turn will be succeeded 
What it is that constitutes a call to be a| bY another; a perpetual succession will go on 
missionary, we cannot in this short address {Tom age to age, until the consummation of 
particularly state; but we may remark in all things. ‘To think that at the present mo- 
general, that circumstances similar to what || ™C"t there are perhaps six hundred millions 
constitute a man’s call to the ministry at| f our fellow immortals, without the know- 
home, constitute a man’s call to be a mission- || ledge of Christ, is inexpressibly awful ; but to 
ary abroad. Among these circumstances, we || think that successive generations of men may 
may particularly mention, a due degree of || Come on the stage of life, in the same de- 
qualifications for the work, and freedom from plorable condition, is altogether overwhelm- 
engagements of a more important or more |, !g-, It is a common calculation, that the 
pressing nature. The Christian missionary || WT! changes its inhabitants every thirty 
should be a man of respectable natural talents, | years, so that according to this estimate, one 
and acquired endowments,—of wisdom and || 8®"€ration of pagan has passed trom time 
prudence,—of humility and meekness,—-of pa- | into eternity, since our Missionary Societies 
tience and perseverance,—of disinterested- || “Te established. Now, can you be content, 
ness, and piety, and zeal,—whose heart burns || dear brethren, that an evil of such amazi 
with desire to promote the glory of the Re-|, ™@guitude should go on,—-that this wor! 
deemer, and yearns with compassion ovr the || should be peopled by one generation of pa- 
perishing heathen,—who with his whole heart || £298 alter another,—that this world should, 
is devoted to the work—who has no higher || 'F 4ges to come, be the seat of bloody rites, 
ambition in life, than to spend and to be || of cruel superstitions, of abominable idola- 
spent in Christ. He who is conscious that || ties. Oh! will not ye take pity on your 
he sesses not these qualifications;—-he who | brethren of mankind—on your kinsmen ac- 
feels that he is influenced,—-not by love to| ©°ding to the flesh—the partakers with you 
Christ, and compassion to immortal souls,— || °fm€ common nature? Will not ye fly, as 
but by the desire of a settlement in life, and |" the wings of an angel, to proclaim to them 
of a more comfortable provision than he is | “the unsearchable riches of Christ,”— ‘that 
likely to obtain in his native land, or by other |, Whosoever believeth on him shal! not perish, 
considerations of a worldly nature, may safely | but have everlasting life?” ‘Whoso hath 
conclude that he has no call to become a. this world’s goods,” says the apostle John, 
missionary to the heathen. Such on the |! “and seeth his brother have need; and shut- 
other hand, as possess, in some suitable mea- | teth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
sure, the qualifications necessary for the work, || how dwelleth the love of God in him?” This 
should consider, Whether they have not a call , declaration has no doubt a reference to Chris- 
ben aes and one to their temporal 
* In making these quotations vs ser- || BECessities; but with how much greater force 
mon, we have made ome whl 4 im. | may it be applied to the spiritual and eternal 
particularly on the arrangement. >!’ wants of the human race’ 
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Whilst the highest rewards await the faith- 
ful missionary, the heaviest punishments may 
fall on the head of him whose duty it is to go 
forth as a herald of mercy to the heathen, 
but who pusillasimously shrinks from the 
service. Do not suppose that if he is a Chris- | 
tian he will be allowed to escape; on this ! 
very account he will deserve the severer chas- , 
tisement. Eli, the priest, we hope. was a| 
good man, yet because he was negligent in| 
promoting the interests of religion, the Lord 
sent a message to him of so awful a nature, 
that it may well cause “‘the ears of every one 
that heareth it to tingle.” ‘‘I said that thy | 
house and the house of thy father should 
walk before me for ever; but now the Lord 
saith, Be it far from me, for them that honor | 
me I will honor, and they that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed. Behold the days come. 
that I will cut off thine arm, and the arm of 
thy father’s house, that there shall not be an | 
old man in thy house. And the man of thine: 
whom I shall not cut off from mine altar, | 
shall be to consume thine eyes and to grieve | 
thine heart, and all the increase of thine | 
house shal! die in the flower of their youth.” | 
The prophet Jonah, we doubt not, was a 
good man, but he did not on that account | 
escape punishment, when he shut up his | 
bowels of compassions against the heathen | 
inhabitants of Nineveh, and declined making | 
known among them the call to repentance. | 
We do not mean to say that God is likely to! 

unish you in the same way as he punished 

liand Jonah; but he can be at no loss tor 
judgments with which to visit a disobedient 
servant. He may punish you in your persons, 
—in your families, your prospects in life,--in 
a form which may be bitter to your soul as 
wormwood and gall. 


LABORS AND SACRIFICES INVOLVED IN THE 
WORK OF A MISSIONARY. 


From a Sermon by Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D. be- 
fore the Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the American Indians. 


TurwN your thoughts now, brethren, from the 
stated pastor to the missionary, and see what 
an accumulation of labors and sacrifices, is in- 
volved in his work. Read the history of Paul, 
asdetailed in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
contrast his travels, his efforts, his privations, | 
with what is”ordinarily to be done or endured | 
in pastoral life. His support came partly from | 
limited, occasional collections of charity, but | 
chiefly from the labor of his own hands. His | 
home was every where;—the present post of'| 
duty—Palestine, Greece, Italy,—that place | 
in which, for the time being, he could do | 
most for Christ and the, church, was his | 
home. The commission of apostleship which | 
he received, contained a premonition that he 
should suffer great things for Christ. When 
he entered on his work, he was told that 
“bonds and afflictions” awaited him; and so 
it proved. After the experience of more than | 
twenty years, this great benefactor of the | 
world said of himself and his associates; “‘Un- | 
to this present hour we both hunger, and — 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffetted, and ; 
have no certain dwelling place; and labor, | 
working with our own hands; being reviled, | 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; we 

are made as the offscouring of all things unto 
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| this day.” I know not how it is with others, 
| but for myself I can say, that, in all the rec- 
| ords of philanthropy and religion, no example 
| of patient endurance and untiring zeal, from 
Christian motives, has ever made so tender an 
appeal to my heart, as the following rapid and 
affecting retrospect of this apostle;—“Of the 
Jews, five times received I forty stripes save 
one: thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned. thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers. in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness. Beside that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches.”” Let the 
sloihful, self-indulgent minister look at Paul, 
and be ashamed. O what heart, not sustained 
by more than human principles, could have 
been prepared for sufferings and achievements 
like these? Well might this exalted man say 
to Christians, in the quiet and security of 
their own homes—“Brethren, pray for us.” 
Among modern missionaries. though literal 
“menguene and chains have seldom been 
nown, severe labors and privations are com- 
mon. A few examples, already familiar I am 
aware to many of my hearers, may illustrate 
this remark. The first is an incidental glance 
at the life of David Brainerd, from a cursory 
sketch of his own pen. “I live,” said he, “in 
the most lonely desert, about eighteen miles 
from Albany. My diet consists chiefly of boil- 
ed corn, and bread baked in the ashes.,. My 
lodging is a little heap of straw, laid upon 
some boards, a little above the ground; for it 
is a log room, without any floor, that I lodge 
in. My work is exceeding hard: I travel on 
foot a mile and a half almost daily, and back 
| again; for 1 live so far from my Indians.” 
| Again he said, “In my weak state of body I 
was distressed for want of suitable food. I 
had no bread. nor could I get any; but through 
divine goodness, I had some meal. of which I 
made little cakes. In these circumstances, I 
felt sweetly resigned, and blessed God as much 
as if Thad been a king.--For the conversion 
of the heathen I long and love to be a pilgrim; 
I would not exchange my present mission for 
any other business in the world.” Here again 
is heavenly benevolence, fortifying the heart 
to encounter hardship and suffering, sickness, 
overty, and toil, in the missionary work. 
Let the ambitious minister Jook at Brainerd, 
and learn humility. Let the complaining min- 
ister look at Brainerd, and jearn contentment. 
Let the self-indulgent, slothful minister look 
at Brainerd, and be ashamed. : 
The closing scene of Henry Martyn’s life 
makes a similar appeal to the bearts of Chris- 
tians. In this youthful missionary we see at 
once the flame of genius united with the flame 
of piety; the man of deep erudition, and clas- 
sical taste. inspired with holy love to the hea- 
then. This scholar broke away from his be- 
Toved university. and his books; this man of 
sensibility left his country and his father’s 
house, to go, and wear out. and die, for the 
good of distant strangers. The last journey 
he undertook was through a barbarous coun- 
trv. Sometimes he was fainting under a burn- 
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ing sun, sometimes groping his way at mid- 
night; often without Food, always without 
comfortable lodging; at one time, parched 
with thirst: at another drenched with rain, 
by night and by day. While his delicate frame 
was exhausted with fatigue. or agonized with 
in, he kad often no pillow for his aching 
ead butthedamp ground. Yet in communing 
with his God, and reflecting on his everlasting 
rest, he had a heavenly tranquillity within. 
Say, brethren, when you tollow in your 
thoughts this intrepid pioneer of the Gospel, 
on his embassy of love to the wretched inhab- 
itants of Persia, and see him sinking into a 
premature grave, among distant strangers; 
with no friendly bosom to sympathise, no 
friendly hand to minister to his sufferings, 
even in the hour of dissolution;—say, shall 
not such men be consoled at least by the as- 
surance that they are not forgotten in the 
prayers of Christians? 
ell me not that such trials have no parallel 
in the ordinary lot of missionaries. Tro the 
same degree they certainly are not common. 
But does it require no self-denial to plant the 
standard of the cross amid the eternal snows 
of Greenland? None to preach the gospe)} 
under the withering sun of Africa or India? 
To say nothing of those apostolic men who 
have conducted the Moravian missions, would 


the time permit, 1 could give a heart-stirring | 


recital from the papers of such men as Hall, 
and Parsons, and Fisk, our own distinguish- 
ed missionaries in the East, now gone from 
their labors to their rest and their reward. I 
could tell of sacrifices and sufferings too, endur- 
ed by other beloved mea, who are still engag- 
ed both in foreign and domestic missions. The 
truth is, that this enterprise, even in our own 
regions of moral desolation, involves the mis- 
sionary in such personal sacrifices, such priva- 


tions and hardships, as require an elevation of 


piety, a firmness of religicus principle, which 


not every Christian, not every minister, if 


called to the trial, would be found to possess. 








American Board of Missions. 
ANNIVERSARY OF AN AUXILIARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The third annual 
meeting of the Old Colony Auxiliary was 
held at Rochester, in the Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s 
mecting-house, on the 30th of April. The 


Annual Report was read by the Secretary of 


the Auxiliary. and addresses were made by the 
Rev. Dr. Codman, who attended as a Deputa- 
tion from the Board, and by Rev. Mr. Chase, 
Rev. Mr. 
The collections of the past year were about 


-luxiiaries and Associations —Donaiions. 





tigelow, and Rev. Mr. Holmes. || 


Jung, 


$950.—Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, of Rochester, 
Secretary; Joseph Bourne, Esq. of New Bed- 
ford, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK.—The Auxiliary Society of 
Oneida County was organized at Utica, April 
30th. Addresses were delivered on the occa- 
|| sion by Rev N. SS. Beman. who attended 
i'as Deputation, Rev. Elias Cornelius, Secre- 
\| tary of the American Education Society, and 
|| Rev C. S. Stewart, and Mr. George B. Whit- 
ij ing, Agents of the Board. The Officers ap- 
pointed for the year were as follows: 


' 
| FORMATION OF AN AUXILIARY. 





Alexander B. Johnson, Esq. President; 

George Huntington, William Walcott, Samuel 
Stocking, Daniel W. Randall, Rev. William Weeks, 
Seth Hastings, jun., John J. Knox, Thomas 
Williams, Rev. Henry Smith, and Almond Luce, 
Vice Presidents; 

Thomas Walker, of Utica, Secretary; 

Abijah Thomas, of Utica, Treasurer; 

Alexander Leyman, Jesse W. Doolittle, and 
Thomas Hastings, Executive Committee. 


FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


i| PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver Co. White Oak 
\) Flatts. Gent. and Lad. Asso. Rev. R. Rutherford, 
Pires. Wm. McDonald, V. Pres. James Johnston, 
Sec. and Tr. 4 coll. March 2. 

OHIO. Jefferson Co. Bloomfield. Gent. Asso. 
|) Arthur Brown, Sec. Elias Bayles, Tr. 3 coll. 
| March 18. 


'| N. YORK. Hamilton Co. Litchfield. Gent. and 
Lad. Asso. Rev. Luther Myrick, Pres. Russell 
Norton, V. Pres. John Doolittle, Sec. Stephen 
Crosby, Tr. 7coll. Feb. 12. 
|! Litehfield, (Norwich Soc.) Gent. and Lad. Asso, 
Rev. Burge, Pres. Benjn. Wood, V. Pres. 
John Littlejohn, Sec. Josial Harrison, Tr. 5 coll. 
Feb. 14. 
Winfield. Gent. Asso. 
| Pres. Clay, V. Pres. 
} — Crandell, Tr. 8 coll. 
Oneida Co. 
Ilills, Pres. 
ment, Sec. 











Rev. Jonathan Hovey, 
Larken Smith, See. 

Feb. 28. 

Vernon Centre. Gent. Asso. In 
Horace P. Pond, V. Pres. Harris Cie- 
Stan Clark, Tr. 4 coll. Feb, 20. 

Paris Hill. Gent. and Lad.Asso. Henry MeNeil, 
Pres. Theophilus Steele, V. Pres. Rev. Wm.R. 
Weeks, Sec. Horace Bartlett, Tr. 10 coll. Feb, 2. 

Paris. (Union Soc.) Gent. and Lad. Asso. Rev. 
Oren Catlin, Pres. Garden Avery, V. Pres. Lev- 
‘Lerett Bishop, Sec. Joseph Howard, Tr. 8 call. 
| March 3. 
| Westmoreland. Gent. and Lad. Asso. Rev. 

Abijah Crane, Pres. Jotn Bearse, V. Pres. _ L. L. 
Chester, Sec. Win. Newcomb, Tr. 10 coll. Feb. ©. 

Rome. Gent. Asso. Rev. Moses Gillet, Pres. 

| Wheeler Barnes, V. Pres. Chester Hayden, Sec. 




















Donations, 


FROM APRIL 21st To 


I. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


4ddison co, Vt. E. Brewster, ‘T'r. ° 
Bridport, Gent. 17 82; la. 24 18; 42 69 
Shoreham, A friend, 5 009-———47 00 


Barnstable co. East, Ms. B. Sea- 
bury, Tr. 
Orleans, Gent. and mon. con. 
26 82; la. 19 84; 
Fesereco.N. J. T. Pretinghuvsen,. Tr. 


46 66 
114 40 


, Elijah Worthington, Tr. 9 coll. Feb. 26. 
| Whitesborough. Gent. Asso. Rev. John Frost, 
|| Pres. W. A. Clark, V. Pres. Mr. White, 
‘iSec. Alvan Bradley, Tr. 6 coll. March 9. 
MAY ISTH, INCLUSIVE. 
!| Ifillsboro’ co. West, N. U. E. Burn- 
I ham, Tr. 
Antrim, An individ. 100 ™ 
| Greenfield, Asso. 6 3—— 7B 
!| Monroe co. N. Y. J. Bissell, Jr. Tr. 
| Byron, Fem. miss. so. 20 00 
Clarkson, Mon. con. 2 00 
E. Palmyra, Mon. con. 8 00 
|! Ogden, Mon. con. 9M 
| Riga. Gent. 2: la. 9: 12 00 
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1828. Donaiions. 199 
a —_. or > Ist oft ae. | Wheeling, Va. Gent. 83 62; ia. 

chh 0. in 2d do. 0 40 44; sab. sch. schol. 3 03; 127 09 
in 3d do. 50; L. North, 1; 126 00 \} we 
Scottsville, mon. con. 6 50——183 50 i} 1,319 42 

New Haven City, Ct. C. J. Salter, Tr. if Ded. c. money, 2 00—-1,317 42 
Mon. -. 42 95; an naae. Ss a | . 
friend, 1; mon. con. in African Total from the above Au $ 

so. for miss. to Africa, 10 28—— 55 293 | fi ziliary Societies, $2,902 18 

New York City and Brooklyn, W. . . 
W. Chester, Tr. yn, 299 09 |, II. VARIOUS a AND DONA- 
Portage co. O. J. Swift, Tr. 
Atwater, La. asso. 400 | Acworth, N. H. Mon. con. 10 00 
Aurora, Asso. and av. offlour, 14 25 Adams, N. ¥. Mon. con. 16 84; miss. so. 
Charleston, Asso. 14 06 | 2050; 37 34 
Coventry, An indiv. 1; dona. |! Albany, N.Y. A friend, 50 00 
50 c.; do. 69 ¢; 219 Almond and vic.N. Y. Fem. benev. so. 10; 
Hudson, Asso. 11 00 | _ less ¢. note, 2; 8 00 
Nelson, Asso. 3°50 | Auburn, N. ¥. Mon. con. (of which to con- 
Randolph, Asso. 8 25 stitute the Rev. Dincx C. Lansine an 
Rootstown, Asso. 10 8&3 | Honorary Member of the Bourd, 50;) 73 86 
Springfield, An indiv. 1 00 | Austinburg, O. A mother’s thank off. for 
Tallmadge, Gent. 42; la. 42 42; | Sandw. isl. Miss. $1 Niagara note. ‘I'he 

(of which to constitute the Rev. | bank has failed, and the av. of the note 
Joun Keyes an Honorary Mem- | will hereafter be credited under the head 
ber of the Board, 50;) 84 42 || of Boston. 

Windham, Indiv. 350 | von, N.Y. La. asso. 7 00 
Barnet, Vt. An aged female, for Janet Bach- 

157 00 up and Margaret Morro in Ceylon, 40 00 

Ded. 12 00 | Bernardston, Ms. Mrs. L. Newcomb, 1 ov 

| Bolton, N. Y. Fem. cent so. 5 00 
145 00 | Boston, Ms. P. W. Burnet, 25; E. F. 20; 

The above sum of $145 was ack. | _ av. of jewelry, 4 06; 49 06 

in the Miss. Herald for May. | Brattleboro’, Vt. Mon. con. 20; R. Hayes, 5; 25 00 
Rutland co. Vt. J. D. Butler, Tr. | Bridgehampt on, N.Y. Fem. *cent so. 15 00 
Benson, Gent. 16; la. 5 81; 21 81 | Brook ‘line, Ms. Mon. con. for miss.to Japan, 11 00 
East Rutland, Gent. 46 33; la. | Burlington, Vt. Mon. con. 20 00 
36 92; mon. con. 48 70; 131 95 | Buttermilk Falls, N. Y. Mon. con. for 
Fairhaven, A friend, 1 00 | _Sandw. Isl. miss. 3 00 
Orwell, Ge nt. 26 22; "ha. 21; fem. Butternuts, N. ¥. Miss. so. in Ist cong. chh. 8 3 

cent so. 4 12; 51 34 Cambria co. Pa. Aux. so. 17 & 
Pittsford, Gent. 16 49; la. 42 22; Canandaigua, N. Y¥. Mon. con. 20; gent. 

Mon. con. 22 60; m. f. 2; "113 31 ; asso. viz. N. W. Howell, 45; Rev. E. 
Poultney, Cong. chh. 1] 82 | Johns, 30; a friend, 50; W. Hubbell, 30; 
Sudbury, La. 13 20 } remaining members, 193; (of which to con- 

W. Rutland, Mon. con. 9 91; | stitutethe Rev. Evan Jouns an Honorary 
gent. 34 753 44 66 | Member of the Board, 50;) 368 00 
aiainbens | Cazenovia, N. Y. Miss. so. 10; mon. con. 3; 13 00 
389 09 | Chester co. Pa. Rev. J. Latta, 5 00 
Ded. expenses, 37 37-——351 72 || Chillicothe,O. Male and fem. asso. 50 00 

Tompkins, Cayuga and Onondaga | Cincinnati. O. Mon. con. in Ist and 2d 

cos. N.Y. _E. Hills, Tr. presb. chhs. 32 65; fem. asso. 32 44; R. 

Auburn, Students in Theol. sem. 16 77 | Lloyd, 1; chh. of Rev. Mr. Steel, 8; 74 09 
Genoa, "Asso. 2 ; Mon. con. 10; 12 00 Claremont, N. H. Mon. con. 9 00 
Otisco, Asso. ak which to consti- Cleveland, O. Mon. con. 6 00 

tute the Rev. Ricwarp §&. | Clinton, N. ¥Y. Contrib. 50; Mrs. F. ‘Taylor 

Cornine an Honorary Mem- (of which for Poitier Tayior in Ceylon, 

ber of the Board, 50;) 100 10 | 30,) 50; coll. 45 55; mon. con. 30 40; O. 

Pompey, Asso. in ist presb. chh. 28 00 | Gridley, 10; indiv. 1) 25; Rev. J. Mon- 
a bal. 13——157 00 || — 10; C. Stuart, 10; J. Williams, 10; 
Washington, Pa. and Va. R. Mc. | . Benedict, 5; 8. Hastings, 5; Rev. Dr. 

Kee, Tr. Dav is, 5; E. B. 3; J.C. 3; J. P. 9; 8G. 
Crees Creeks, Pa. Gent. 75 05; la. | 150; J. R.1; 0.L. K. 1; B.D. M1; J. 

71 15; 146 20 | F.B.1; D.C.1; Miss M.D. 1; P.P.1; 258 70 
Cross Roads, Pa. Gent. 78 07; la. Columbus, N. ¥. Mon. con. 18 50; Rev. c. 

75 69; 53 76 | E. Avery, 10; 28 50 
Flats of Manchester, Va. Gent. Connecticut, A friend, 200 

and la. 47 2 ' Dayton, QO. Asso. 16 50 

Forks of Wheeling, a ray. | De Kalb, N. Y. T. Kennon, 200 

benev. so. 6; gent. Ja. || Derrn, Pa. Fem. miss, so. 23 00 

7 50; J. Baird, 25; 58 50 East Bloomfield, N.Y. Mon. con. 15 00 
Lower Ten mile, Pa. Gent. 38 15; Emmitsburg, Pa. A friend, to constitute the 

48; 64 63 ev. Ropert 8. Grier, of Adams co. Pa. 

Mill Creek, Gent. 28 17; la. 19 56; 47 73 {| an Honorary Member of the Board, 50; 

— Prospect, Pa. Gent. 23 53; '\; Mrs. E. 5; Mrs. J. Williams, 10; a 
la. 16; 39 53 4 friend, 7; 72 00 
Peon Creek, Pa. Gent. 27 98; Fairfield, N.J. Cong. for Arkansas miss. 20 00 

la. 15; 42 98 Fayctterile, N. C. McK. 1 88; colored 

Three Springs, Va. Gent. 21 87; | people, 1 71; 3 59 

la. 40; 1 8&7 | Franklin, O. ' Asso. 00 
Upper Buffalo, Pa. Gent. 107 44; | Gilmanton, N. H. Mon. con. in 2d congso. 2 72 

la. 61; "168 44 | Glenn’s Falls, N.Y. Frag. so. 4th pay. for 
Upper ‘ren mile, Pa. Gent. 64 95; Caroline W. Rodgers, at Mackinaw, 12 00 

88 38 Gorham, Me. So. of friends to hea. chil. 11 30 

Wathing Pa. Gent. 54 50; Goshen, NN. Y. Mrs. C. Wells, 6 00 
| Granville, N.Y. Agri. miss. so. 17 00 

West Alexandra, Pa. Gent. 68; Greenfield, O. Asso. 5 37 

la. 47 19; U5 12 Guilford, Vt. S&S. Gregory, 4 00 
West Tibety, Va. Gent. 24; Ia. Hamilton and Rossville, O. Asso. 4 8) 





- 
= 


69 8! Hampstead, N. H. Mon. con. 





; 


200 

Hartford, Ct. Young la. benev. for 
Louisa Hawes, in Ceylon, 

Hillsboro’, N. J. Coll. in Ref. Dutch ehh. 

Hinesburgh, Vt. An indiv. 

Holland Patent, N.Y. Mon. con. 

Hopewell, N.Y. Mon. con. 

Hudson, O. A friend, to pur. books for 
Mackinaw, |; sab. chil. 23; 

Kiscacoquillos, Pa. Miss. so. 

Lebanon, N. HH. Mon. con. 


so. 


Lebanon, O. Miss. asso. 

Leeds, N. Y. Coll. in Ref. Dutch cong. 
soumgtee, (vic. of) Ky. Mr. Harrison, 
Leyden, N Fem. cent so. 7 50; m. f. 2; 


Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. so. F. Deming, Tr. 
(of which from so. of Litchfield, for m. c. 
Jews, 17 71; fem. so. of do. do. 32 49; for 
Bibles and tracts for the Greeks, ) 

Lockport, N. Y._ Mon. con. in pres. chh. 

Ludloweille, N.Y. For. miss. asso. 

Manchester, Vt. Fem. asso. 

Manlius, N.Y. Presb. chh. for Choc. miss. 

Matanzas, Cuba, A friend, for the Sandw. 
Isl. miss. 4; for Choc. miss. 3; 

Meriden, Ct. Young la. sew. so. 

Moriah, N.Y. L. Reed, 

-Vassau, N. Y. Mon. con. 5; a friend, 2; 


New Brunswick, N.J. Mon. con. in presb.chh. 


New Burgh, N.Y. So. in aid of missions, 

New Haven, Ct. A friend, 

New Jersey, O. Asso. 

New Lebanon, N. Y. 
revol. pensioner, 

New Market, O. Asso. 

Newton, . par. Ms. Mon. con. to consti- 
tute the Rev. James Bates an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 

New York city, Mon. con. on board steam 
boat Philadelphia, from Albany, 20; a 
friend, 50c. 

Norridgewock, Me. 
asso. 11 56; 

Onondaga Hollow, N. Y. 

Orville, N. ¥. Mon. con. 

Ovid, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Oxford, O. Asso. 1450; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 15; 

Parsonsfield, Me. Miss M. Garland, 

Peacham, Vt. Gent. asso. 52 05; la. asso. 
47 95; mon. con. 19; 

Phelps, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Coll. 

Pittsfield, Ms. La. Jews so. for ed. of Jew- 
ish chil. at Bombay, 

Pleasant Ridge, O. Asso. 

Pontiac, Michi. Ter. Rev. J. W. Ruggles, 

Poplar Tent, N.C. Fein. benev. so. 


R. Woodworth, a 


Gent. asso. 7 37; la. 


Mon. con. 


Prattsburgh, N.Y. Ladies, 

Putney, Vt. ,~ 4 aa so. for Pal. miss. 
Reading, O 

Roxbury, N. he R. S. H. 

Salem, O. Asso. 

Selina, N.Y. Mon. con. 


Sherburne, N.Y. J. Adams, 

Shoreham, Vt. Fem. cent. so. 

Skaneateles, N. Y. An indiv. for a child at 
— 10; a friend, 1; sab. sch. chil. 


37 

Springheld, O. Miss. asso. 

St. re Vt. 2d cong. chh. 

Stockbridge, Vt. L. How, 

Stoughton, Ms. Miss Lucy Drake, dec’d, 
16 50; mon. con. in evang. chh. 7 05; 

Taunton, Ms. - asso. 72; Gent. asso. in 
trin. so. 50 84 

Truzton, N. Y. ” Mun. con. 

Vassalboro’, Me. Mite so. for Thomas 
Adams, in olan 12; gent. asso. 7 87; 
la. asso. 7 7, 


= Y.” A friend, 
ingers Creek, N. Y. Mon. con. 
Was ton, Pa. "Asso. 
Washington, O. Asso. 
Wayne co. Missi. J. McFarland 
Weymouth, Ms. Mrs. A. Loud, for William 


yler at ‘the Sandw. Isl. 
Whitesboro’, N. Y. Fem. miss. so. (of which 
to constitute the Rev. Georce W. Gate 


an Honorary Member of the Board, 50;) 
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JUNE, 
Williamsport, Pa. La. asso. 3d pay. for 
Joseph Painter at Harmony, 2 w 
Windsor, N.Y. Mon. con. 12 0 
Winfield, Ms. For. miss. asso. 12 50; asso. 
for Mackinaw miss.8 50; 21 0 
Worcester, Ms. La. asso. in Calvin. so. 72 0 
Whole amount of donations acknowledged 
| in the preceding lists, $6,226 42 


| Hardwick, Vt. 


VI. 





| Sandicich Islands, L. Chamberlain, div. on 


| Bridport, Vt. 
; Camillus, N. Y. 


| Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
Shelby, 


} Starksborough, Vt. 


| Walpole, N. H. 


| Watertown, 


| 


Ill. LEGACIES. 
Mrs. Cynthia Flint, dec’d, 50 
IV. PERMANENT FUND. 


New Haven, Ct. 
Denison, dec’d, by * 


Legacy of Mrs. Martha 
tr. Dwight, Exr. 1,000 ® 


|, V. PERMANENT FUND FOR CORRESPOND- 


ING SECRETARY. 


Sandwich Islands, 
bank stock, 49 % 


PERMANENT FUND FOR TREASURER. 


L. Chamberlain, div. on 


49 % 
VII. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Albany, N. Y. Atierce, rec’d at Mackinaw. 

Austinburg, O. I13lb. cheese, fr. Austin 
and Hawley, rec’d at Mackinaw. 

A box, fr. la. asso. 

A box, fr. ladies, 

Dayton,O A box, 

Dunbarton, N. H. A box, for Syria. 

Elbridge, N. Y. A box, for Mackinaw miss. 

Franklin, O. Sundries, 

Geneva, N. Y. A box, rec’d at Mackinaw. 

Greenfield, 0. A box, 

Hamilton and Rossville, O. Clothing, fr. asso. 

Hartford, Ct. W. so. A box, fr. working so. 
for Emmaus. 

Lebanon, O. A box, fr. asso. 

Ludlow, Vt. A box, fr. indiv. for Arkansas 
miss. 

Marcellus, N. Y. 
miss. 

Monkton, Vt. A box, fr. la. asso. 

New Jersey, O. Clothing, 12 25; and 1 
bbl. pork, fr. asso. 

New Market, O. Sundries. 

Pleasant Ridge,O. Sundries, fr. asso. 

Reading, O. Sundries, and 2 bbls. fr. asso. 

Rochester, N. Y. A box, ree’d at Mackinaw. 

Salem, O. 21-2 bbls. sundries, fr. asso. 

A box, rec’d at Mack- 


bank stock, 


Bas £228 
22 s2 ses 


= 


i] 
a 


A bundle, for Mackinaw 


BR 
2s 


96 
BR 


inaw. 

A box, rec’d at Mackinaw. 

Smyrna, O. box, MR 

South Britain, Ct. A bundle, fr. fem. char. 
so. 10 15; a bundle, fr. la. 18 17; 2 

Socks, fr. ‘Mrs. H. 

Parmalee. 

Thetford, Postmills village, Vt. A box, fr. 
la. read. so. for Dwight, 

Utica, N. Y. A box, rec’d at Mackinaw. 

A bundle, fr. ladies. 

Washington, O. Two bbls. pork, two bbls. 
flour, and sundries, fr. asso. 

A box, rec’d at Mackinaw. 

West Durham, N. Y. A box, rec’d at 
Mackinaw: a box, fr. fem. mite so. 

White Dak,O. A box, fr. chh. 

Winfield, N. ¥Y. A box, fr. miss. asSo. for 
Mackinaw miss. 

Windham, N.H. A box, fr. la. for Sandw. 
Isl. miss. 

Unknown, A keg of clothing, a keg of but- 
ter, and a box, rec’d at Mackinaw. 


% oO 


69% 


102 8 
70 


Committed to the care of A. Thomas, Utica, N. Y. 


Clinton, N. Y. A book, fr. Mrs. Stanbury, 
1 25; Sundries, fr. Miss Hayes. 


| Paris, N.Y. A box and bag, fr. la. asso. 50 
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